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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, cu- 
mulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well 
as legislative material in the field of 
international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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CITEJA AND THE LEGAL COMMITTEE OF ICAO 





by Stephen Latchford 





This article explains: (1) CITEJA actiwities since July 
1946; (2) CITEJA’s part in the development of certain 
private air law projects; (3) action taken on several of these 
projects by the International Civil Aviation Organization, 
Montreal, including one on recognition of rights in aircraft; 
and (4) establishment and program of the new Legal Com- 
mittee of ICAO, whose functions will include taking over of 
past CITEJA activities. 








The 15th Plenary Session of CITEJA was 
opened at Cairo on November 14, 1946, and con- 
cluded its meetings on November 17, 1946. The 
several commissions of the CITEJA held meetings 
at the same place beginning on November 6 and 
continuing to November 16, 1946. The following 


-|countries were represented at Cairo: Australia, 


Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Egypt, France, Great Britain, Greece, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Poland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United States. Of the countries listed, 
Czechoslovakia was represented by an observer. 
A representative of each of the following inter- 
national organizations assisted in the discussions: 
the Provisional International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, the International Labor Organization, 
and the International Chamber of Commerce. 
The principal projects considered by the 
CITEJA at Cairo were the status of the aircraft 
commander, the revision of the Warsaw con- 
vention of 1929 concerning the liability of the 
air-transport operator in international transpor- 
tation, and the proposed convention on the 
recognition of rights in aircraft. A brief his- 
torical description of the development of these 
ine follows. 
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Legal Status of the Aircraft Commander 


A draft convention on the legal status of the 
aircraft commander was adopted provisionally by 
the CITEJA at its Sixth Session, held at Paris on 
October 23 and 24, 1931. The 1931 draft on the 
commander was never referred to an international 
conference on private air law for final adoption 
and signature. For some years after the adop- 
tion of the draft on the status of the commander 
in 1931, the CITEJA had under consideration a 
proposed convention on the legal status of the 
aeronautic navigating personnel. A number of 
drafts of the proposed convention on this subject 
were prepared by the Fourth Commission of 
CITEJA, and the question whether the draft on 
the commander should be combined with a draft 
on the navigating personnel was given considera- 
tion on several occasions. The proposed conven- 


*The United States Delegation to the Cairo meeting 
consisted of Emory T. Nunneley, Jr., general counsel, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Chairman; John C. Cooper, of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study; Richard E. Elwell, general 
counsel, Civil Aeronautics Administration; Arnold W. 
Knauth, specialist in maritime and aviation law, Depart- 
ment of Justice; Edward C. Sweeney, professor of law, 
Northwestern University Law School; and Stuart G. Tip- 
ton, general counsel, Air Transport Association of 
America. 
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tion on the status of the navigating personnel de- 
fined certain principles governing the making of 
the contracts of employment of the navigating 
personnel of aircraft, the jurisdiction of the com- 
mander of the aircraft over the personnel while 
in foreign countries, the rights of the crew as far 
as concerned their welfare during their stay in 
such countries, and the obligation of the employers 
to repatriate members of the crew upon termina- 
tion of their services. 

At its 15th Plenary Session in Cairo the 
CITEJA adopted a proposed convention on the 
legal status of the aircraft commander after re- 
viewing the principles set forth in its 1931 draft. 
The draft adopted at Cairo in November 1946 does 
not include provisions relating to the status of 
members of the crew other than the commander. 
The members of the United States Section of 
CITEJA were in accord with the decision to deal 
only with the status of the commander and to 
withhold action on a proposed convention con- 
taining provisions concerning the status of the 
navigating personnel of aircraft. As stated 
above, the CITEJA project on this subject con- 
tained provisions relating to the contract of em- 
ployment which would ordinarily be a matter for 
negotiation between the crew members and the 
operators of aircraft. 

The CITEJA adopted a resolution at Cairo in 
November 1946 requesting its Secretary General 
to transmit the draft convention on the status of 
the commander, as approved at Cairo, to the states 
having representation on the CITEJA, as well as 
to the Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization (PICAO), with the recommenda- 
tion that the draft be submitted for approval to an 
international conference on private air law con- 
vened by PICAO. In taking this action the 
CITEJA authorized its reporter for this subject 
to make such amendment of the draft as might be 
necessary to bring it into line with the decisions 
reached at Cairo in the formulation of the draft. 
The CITEJA project was considered by a PICAO 
ad hoc committee, which included the CITEJA 
reporter, and a few changes in the draft were 
made by that committee mainly for the purpose of 
having it conform to the decisions reached at 
Cairo. 

The proposed convention provides that every 
aircraft, other than military, customs, or police 
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aircraft, of a contracting state, or operated by a 
national of such state, performing an interna- f 
tional flight shall carry one person vested with 
the powers of a commander, and specifies the mem- 
bers of the crew, in the order of priority, who t 
shall perform the duties of commander in the ab- 
sence of any designated commander or in case he} ¢ 
is prevented from performing his duties. Among ( 
other important provisions of the proposed con- 
vention are those dealing with the powers of the 
commander over the members of the crew and} 7 
passengers and the conditions under which the} ,; 
commander would have the right to bind his prin- 
cipal for necessary expenses in connection with} }, 
the trip, such as for repairs, insuring safety of pas- ht 
sengers, preservation of cargo, and the hiring of th 
needed personnel. 

The draft convention was placed on the agenda} “ 
of Commission IV of the First Assembly of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) which met at Montreal in May 1947] #! 
However, the time of Commission IV, which dealt} “! 
with legal matters, was so much taken up by com4 Wé 
pliance with requests of the Assembly for legal} of 
opinions, the consideration of the proposed con] an 
vention on the recognition of rights in aircraft} th 
and the drafting of recommendations pertaining} (a 
to the establishment of the new Legal Committet lin 
of ICAO, which will take over CITEJA activil fo. 
ties, that Commission IV did not find it possible} an 
to give consideration to the proposed convention} est 
on the status of the aircraft commander. tit] 
COr 
is ¢ 
fau 
the 





Revision of the Warsaw Convention of 1929 


The delegates to the First International Con 
ference on Private Air Law held in Paris in 192) 
adopted a proposed convention dealing with thi <4, 
liability of the air-transport operator for dam} (a, 
ages to persons and property in internationsl} t, , 
transportation. This conference also provided} ga, 
for the creation of CITEJA. The draft convet any 
tion as adopted in Paris in 1925 was referred t of 
the CITEJA for such revision as it might dee} oo), 
appropriate. The draft convention as modified} jq¢; 
by CITEJA and adopted by it at its third sessidl] qo, 
in May 1928 was referred to the Second Inte py», 
national Conference on Private Air Law helq@ 
at Warsaw in October 1929. The convention % gy 
now in force was signed at Warsaw on Octobej cy7 
12, 1929. This convention, to which the United gio, 
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States and many other countries are parties,’ sets 
forth the conditions under which the air-trans- 
port operator is liable for damages to passengers 
and property carried in international transporta- 
tion. Under the terms of the convention there 
is a presumption of liability against the carrier 
for damages resulting from injury to passengers 
(article 17), loss of or damage to baggage or 
goods (article 18), or delay in the transportation 
of passengers, baggage, or goods (article 19). 
The carrier is not liable if he proves that he and 
his agents have taken all necessary measures to 
avoid the damage or that it was impossible for 
him or them to take such measures (article 20). 
In the transportation of goods and baggage 
the carrier is not liable if he proves that the dam- 
age was occasioned by an error in piloting, in the 
handling of the aircraft, or in navigation and that, 
in all other respects, he and his agents have taken 
all necessary measures to avoid the damage (arti- 
cle 20). If the carrier proves that the damage 
was caused by or contributed to by the negligence 
of the injured person, the Court may, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of its own law, exonerate 
the carrier wholly or partly from his liability 
(article 21). The carrier is permitted to claim a 
limitation of his liability under the conditions set 
forth in the convention, with respect to passengers 
and property, and the limits of such liability are 
established in article 22. The carrier is not en- 
titled to avail himself of the provisions of the 
convention which limit his liability, if the damage 
is caused by his wilful misconduct or by such de- 
fault on his part as, in accordance with the law of 
the Court to which the case is submitted, is con- 
sidered to be equivalent to wilful misconduct 
(article 25). Similarly the carrier is not entitled 
to avail himself of the provisions referred to if the 
damage is caused under the same circumstances by 
any agent of the carrier acting within the scope 
of his employment (article 25). The Warsaw 
convention also contains detailed provisions re- 
lating to the form and legal effect of air-transport 
documents consisting of baggage checks, passen- 
ger tickets, and air waybills. 

The matter of the possible revision of the War- 
saw convention has been under consideration by 
CITEJA for some time. At its 14th Plenary Ses- 
sion, held at Paris in January 1946, the CITEJA 
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adopted a number of proposed amendments to 
the Warsaw convention, most of which were of a 
clarifying nature. These proposed amendments 
were submitted by CITEJA to PICAO for con- 
sideration by the Interim Assembly of PICAO, 
which was convened at Montreal in May 1946. 
The Interim Assembly adopted a resolution pro- 
viding that the matter of amendment of the War- 
saw convention be referred back to CITEJA with 
a request that CITEJA, or any other body which 
may succeed to the functions of CITEJA, should 
review the entire convention for the purpose of 
considering the need of a more complete and ex- 
tensive revision thereof in the light of recent ex- 
perience in air transportation, and of technical 
studies being undertaken by PICAO, the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association (IATA), and 
others. The resolution also invited the states rep- 
resented at the Interim Assembly to furnish to the 
Interim Council at Montreal an expression of 
views on the question of amending the convention 
and provided that if the need was indicated of a 
more complete and extensive revision of the con- 
vention than had been proposed by CITEJA in 
1946, the Interim Council would present to the next 
Assembly either appropriate amendments to the 
present convention or a new draft convention on 
the same subject matters as are comprised in the 
Warsaw convention. 

During the CITEJA meetings in Cairo in No- 
vember 1946 there was an extended discussion in 
the Second Commission of CITEJA regarding 
the proposed revision of the Warsaw convention. 
It was the general feeling of those present at Cairo 
that a revision of the convention should not be 
undertaken at this time and that further experi- 
ence in the application of the provisions of the 
convention, in the light of the present expansion 
of international air transportation, should be ac- 
quired before undertaking a revision of the con- 
vention. The CITEJA therefore adopted a reso- 
lution at Cairo transmitting to PICAO a report * 
and draft project on the revision of the Warsaw 
convention, submitted by the CITEJA reporter 


* Treaty Series 876. 

* This report, to which a proposed revised Warsaw 
convention was attached, was prepared by the reporter 
in September 1946. The text of the report will be found 
on pp. 29-47, inclusive, of the report of the Interim 


(Footnote continued on next page) 
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for this subject, together with a résumé of the 
discussions on the project by the Second Commis- 
sion and the minutes of the meetings at which the 
discussions took place. The CITEJA resolution 
contained a recommendation that the PICAO or 
its successor, ICAO, should undertake the study 
of this question through its proposed Committee 
on International Air Law ‘ or otherwise and that 
the interested states should receive copies of the 
documents referred to in the resolution as a basis 
for preliminary study prior to the meeting of the 
First Assembly of ICAO. 


Draft Convention on the Recognition of 
Rights in Aircraft * 

Two CITEJA projects on this subject were 
adopted by the CITEJA in 1931; one related to 
aircraft mortgages and other property rights in 
aircraft, and the other provided for the mainte- 
nance by each contracting state of a special regis- 
ter or aircraft property record on which transfers 
of property interests in aircraft were required to 
be recorded. The delegates to the Chicago Civil 
Aviation Conference of 1944 adopted a resolution ° 
stating that the sale of aircraft to be used in inter- 
national operations rendered it desirable for the 
various governments to reach a common under- 
standing on the legal questions involved in the 
transfer of title to aircraft and recommending 
that consideration be given to the early calling of 
an international conference on private interna- 
tional air law for the purpose of adopting a con- 
vention dealing with the transfer of title to air- 
craft. It was further recommended in the resolu- 





Foornore *—Continued from page 489 


Council of PICAO (Part II) to the First Assembly of 
ICAO. The text of the proposed revised convention will 
be found on pp. 48-66, inclusive, of the same document. 
After the Cairo session of CITEJA the reporter pre- 
pared a new report which appears in ICAO doc. 4498 
LC/7, June 17, 1947, and a new proposed revised Warsaw 
convention, the text of which appears in the report of the 
Interim Council of PICAO (Part II), pp. 80-102, in- 
clusive. This draft convention was prepared with a view 
to its possible consideration by the First Assembly of 
ICAO, which did not, however, find it possible to give it 
consideration. 

* The organization of this proposed Committee on Inter- 
national Air Law was provided for in resolution XXXI 
of the Interim Assembly of PICAO. For the text of this 
resolution see ButteTin of Nov. 17, 1946, p. 883. 

* ICAO doc. 4494 LO/3, July 2, 1947. 

* Resolution no. V. 
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tion that such conference include in the bases of 
discussions the two draft conventions adopted by | ai 
CITEJA in 1931. However, as it did not appear} p 
feasible to hold such an international conference} o! 
soon after the Chicago conference, the Govern-| th 
ment of the United States inquired of other gov-| it 
ernments whether they would be disposed to au-| th 
thorize signature on their behalf of two conven-} A 
tions based upon the CITEJA 1931 drafts but} M 
containing some modifications suggested by this} be 
Government. However, there was not a sufficient} ne 
number of favorable responses to warrant the} tic 
drawing up of revised conventions for signature. be 

At its session in Paris in January 1946, the} we 
CITEJA decided to transmit its 1931 texts to} wl 
PICAO at Montreal for consideration by the In-} ar: 
terim Assembly of PICAO which held meetings inf sic 
May and June of 1946. Commission IV, the Legal} wh 
Commission of the Interim Assembly, went thor-| Co 
oughly into the aircraft mortgage problem,} As 
taking into consideration the existing projects, and} fir: 
found that because of the great difficulty of har-} thi 
monizing the conflicting principles of the laws off pa: 
the various countries with regard to property} me 
rights in aircraft, the preparation of an acceptable} Co 
convention for signature by the Interim Assembly} vel 
would be extremely difficult if not impracticable} ect 
Nevertheless, Commission IV succeeded in draw-| IV 
ing up a single text of a draft convention tak-} tex 
ing into consideration the two texts adopted by} int 
CITEJA in 1931 and other proposals. As the re} Vie 
sult of the deliberations of Commission IV,anum-} 1 
ber of important modifications of the CITEJA} tion 
texts were made. mo} 

Pursuant to Resolution XXXII of the Interim} ‘ra! 
Assembly, the Council of PICAO sent the text as} of : 
prepared by Commission IV to the various govern- itor 
ments with a questionnaire requesting a statement} % s 
of their views with regard to certain fundamental] whe 
principles covered by the combined text as drafted} oth 
by Commission IV. The CITEJA, which met injcraf 
Cairo in November 1946, and other interested} U 
parties were also invited in Resolution XXXII ofthe 
the Interim Assembly to submit comments. Thes}the 
views were requested in order that they might be}{nai 
available for study by a PICAO ad hoc committea}to b 
During the sessions at Cairo the CITEJA disfati 
cussed the proposed convention and transmitted its}that 
recommendations to PICAO. peatin 

An ad hoc committee of PICAO met in Parisigage 
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s of | on February 17, 1947, and prepared a new text,’ 
d by| after taking into consideration the various pro- 
pear | posals submitted pursuant to Resolution XXXII 
ence} of the Interim Assembly. The text drawn up by 
rern-| the ad hoc committee in Paris was one of the 
gov-| items placed on the agenda of Commission IV of 
» au-} the First Assembly of the International Civil 
ven-} Aviation Organization (ICAO), which met at 
. but} Montreal on May 6, 1947. When this text came 
this} before Commission IV it developed that it would 
cient} not be possible to agree on the draft of a conven- 
; the} tion that could be drawn up for signature on 
ture.| behalf of the various governments, since there 
, the} were still conflicting views on fundamental issues 
ts to} which could not be reconciled in time for the prep- 
e In-} aration of a definitive text. However, Commis- 
\gs inj sion IV succeeded in producing a new draft,* 
Legal} which was placed on the agenda of the new Legal 
thor-| Committee of ICAO established by the First 
blem,} Assembly of ICAO. The documentation for the 
s, and} first meeting of the Legal Committee, to which 
t har-| this subject was referred, included the text pre- 
ws off pared by the PICAO ad hoc committee which 
perty} met in Paris on February 17, 1947. The Legal 
table} Committee will take over from CITEJA the de- 
embly} velopment of private international air law proj- 
cable} ects. In drawing up this new text Commission 
draw-| [V prepared a list of questions concerning the 
1 tak-| text in order that the list might be submitted to 
ed by} interested governments for a statement of their 
he re-| Views. 
.num-} The primary purpose of the proposed conven- 
TEJA} tion is to provide a system for recording title, 
mortgages, and other property interests in air- 
sterim) ‘raft and to secure the international recognition 
rext aspof such recorded rights so that mortgage cred- 
overn-|itors and others having rights against aircraft 
tement} 48 security for debt claims may be duly protected 
mental} When such aircraft are navigated in countries 
rafted} Other than the country whose nationality the air- 
met in}‘raft possesses. 
orested| United States authorities have urged (1) that 
XII off the proposed convention permit the utilization of 
Thest|the so-called fleet mortgage principle in aircraft 
ight bejfinancing—that is, whenever a fleet of aircraft is 
mittee) to be purchased and a single loan made to cover the 
[A disjentire cost of the fleet, the parties may provide 
tted its}that each aircraft shall constitute security for the 
jfatire debt. This is what is known as a fleet mort- 
» Parisigage. It is felt that financing the sale of aircraft 
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would be greatly facilitated, with the resulting 
encouragement of the development of international 
air transportation, if a fleet mortgage obtained in 
a contracting state and duly recorded under the 
proposed convention were given full recognition 
in other contracting states; (2) that a mortgage 
or other security given on aircraft also may be 
extended to cover spare parts stored abroad. Since 
the cost of such parts may be relatively heavy, it is 
felt that the provision for financing the sale of 
aircraft would not be adequately taken care of 
without the inclusion of spare parts; and (3) that 
the type of security granted recognition should not 
be limited to mortgages as the term is generally 
understood but should be extended to other forms 
of security such as the equipment trust. United 
States representatives at international meetings 
have experienced considerable difficulty in obtain- 
ing general acceptance of these three principles, 
even though they would apply only to foreign 
registered aircraft, on the ground that difficulties 
would be experienced under local laws and prac- 
tices in applying the terms of the proposed con- 
vention to a fleet of aircraft and to spare parts and 
in having the convention cover various types of 
securities. United States representatives have in- 
sisted that the benefits to international air trans- 
portation to be derived from the inclusion of the 
principles advocated would far outweigh any ap- 
parent inconvenience or conflict with local laws 
and practices, which it is felt could be made to con- 
form to the terms of the proposed convention. 


CITEJA Resolution No. 156 ° 


THE CITEJA 

Considering its resolution dated* January 29, 1946, con- 
cerning the relations between CITEJA and PICAO, the 
resolution of the PICAO Assembly dated June 9, 1946, and 
the decision of the PICAO Council dated October 23, 1946, 

Considering the importance of having the work of codi- 
fication of private international air law, which it has un- 
dertaken, carried on under the best possible conditions, 


™The ad hoc committee text now appears in ICAO doc. 
4494 LC/8, July 2, 1947. 

*This new text appears in ICAO doc. 4494 LC/3, July 
2, 1947. It is identical with Annex I to Appendix “F” 
of the Final Report of Commission IV, doc. 4382, Al- 
LE/65. 

* This resolution deals with the organization of the new 
Committee on International Air Law and expresses appre- 
ciation of the support given to the CITEJA by the French 
Government and of the services rendered by the CITEJA 
secretariat. 
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I, Hapresses the hope: 

1.) That the methods adopted by CITEJA in the prep- 
aration of texts with which it has been entrusted be re- 
tained by the Committee on International Air Law, the 
establishment of which has been decided upon by the 
PICAO Assembly; and particularly, that the practice be 
followed of appointing a member of the Committee as a 
reporter for each project under study ; 

2.) That the meetings of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Air Law be fixed, taking into account: 


a) the numerous changes necessary to solve the dif- 
ficulties involved in the methodical preparation of texts 
on international air law; 

b) the difficulties experienced by the various govern- 
ments in order to assure their proper representation, 
and the financial burdens imposed upon them by this 
representation, 


That, for this reason, one of the sessions of the above- 
mentioned Committee be held concurrently with the 
holding of the annual Assembly of the PICAO [ICAO ”], 
the Committee having the right to decide to convene its sub- 
committees at such time and place as may be ‘suitable; 

8) That the Committee on International Air Law have 
the power to choose its President from among its mem- 
bers ; 

4) That the draft conventions on international air 
law prepared by the Committee on International Air Law 
be submitted to the approval of conferences on inter- 
national air law at which representation of the States 
may be duly assured, particularly in cases where such 
conferences are held concurrently with the annual As- 
semblies of PICAO [ICAO]; 

5) That the States which are members of CITEJA and 
not members of PICAO [ICAO], be invited to take part 
in the sessions of the Committee on International Air Law 
and in the sessions of the Conferences on International 
Air Law; 

6) That the PICAO [ICAO] make use of the specialized 
personnel of the CITEJA Secretariat, and that the com- 
petence of the persons concerned, and the services ren- 
dered by them to CITEJA receive special consideration by 
the International Organization in the determination of 
their respective status and their new assignment within 
that Organization. 

II. Requests 

the governments of the States members of CITEJA to 
authorize the Secretary General to place at the disposal 
of the Committee on International Air Law the files 
and archives of the CITBJA. 


*It was evidently intended to refer to the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), since the 
Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization 
(PICAO) has been succeeded by the permanent Organi- 
zation (ICAO), provided for in the Chicago Civil Aviation 
Convention of 1944, which came into force on April 4, 
1947. 

“For a more detailed account of the sixteenth and final 
session of CITEJA see Department of State BuLLETIN of 
June 29, 1947, p. 1291. 
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III. Instructs the President of CITEJA 
to transmit to the Government of the French Republic 
the expression of its gratitude for the enlightened con-] d 
sideration and the generous support which it has given} [, 
to the Committee [CITEJA] during the twenty years of 
its existence, and without which the carrying out of the 
work of the CITEJA would have been impossible. 
IV. Addresses di 
to the Secretariat General of the CITEJA its thanks} p1 
and congratulations for the constant devotion and the} J} 
great competence which it has unceasingly lavished upon to 
the CITEJA since its creation. 
V. Addresses I 
to the personnel of the Secretariat its deep thanks§ SU 
for the conscientious work always accomplished and thef th 
unceasing devotion which it has shown in all circum tic 
stances, and tic 
Remembers with feeling 
Madam MaGnan, who for twenty years was the valued 
collaborator of the Secretary General. 18 


Uniformity of Definitions mit 


In connection with its discussion of the War} ‘2 
saw convention, the CITEJA adopted a resolution 
calling the attention of PICAO [ICAO] to the 
importance of employing the same definitions and 
expressions having the same meaning in all inter}, 
national aviation conventions and national laws§ oi | 
on the subject and recommending that the Com] imp 
mittee on International Air Law, when estab  '#« 
lished, be requested to draw up progressively all st 
the necessary definitions in collaboration: withf jo, 
technical divisions of the International Civil] inte 
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Aviation Organization. U 
Sixteenth and Final Session of CITEJA at ie 
Montreal May 10 and May 22, 1947 have 
Realizing the probability that the organizatiog ©) 
of a new committee which would take ove ”®” 
CITEJA activities would be definitely provide i 
for by the First Assembly of ICAO, CITEJA arf ¢¢ 4, 
ranged to have its last session at Montreal, at th ) 
time of the meeting of the Assembly, for the pur} shall 
pose of arranging for its liquidation. Mr. Grege i 
n 






sen of Denmark, who had long been a memt 
of CITEJA, was elected President of CITEJA fo 
the session. Aside from taking action on a num 
ber of routine matters the principal item on 
agenda was the consideration of a plan of liquid 
tion presented by a United Kingdom member 
reporter. After a consideration of this plan 
was decided to appoint a liquidating commissié 
of three, consisting of a United Kingdom, 
French, and a Swiss member of CITEJA.” 
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|New Legal Committee of ICAO 


publie| Commission IV of the First Assembly of ICAO 
d con] drew up a proposed constitution for the new 
given} Legal Committee of ICAO. Commission I, 
ars of! which dealt with the organizational structure of 
of the! 1CAO from the standpoint of general policy, in- 
dicated some disagreement with the text of the 
thanks} proposed constitution as drafted by Commission 
1d the} [V on the ground that it placed the Committee 
1 upon} too much out of the jurisdiction of the Council of 
ICAO. A joint session of Commission I and a 
thanks} subcommittee of Commission IV was held for 
nd the} the purpose of considering Commission I’s objec- 
ircum-§ tions to the proposed constitution. The constitu- 
tion as agreed upon by Commissions I and IV 
and approved by the Assembly on May 23, 1947, 
is as follows: * 


I. The Legal Committee (hereinafter called the Com- 
mittee) is a permanent Committee of the Organization 
War-} constituted by the Assembly. 
lution II. The objects of the Committee shall be:— 


to the} %) to study and prepare draft conventions in connec- 
1s and tion with international air law with a view to their adop- 
ga tion by the greatest possible number of States; 
inter- b) to provide, if so requested, by or through the Coun- 
| lawsf cil or the Assembly, advice on legal matters of special 
Com} importance to the Organization, including public and pri- 
estab{ Yate air law, and the interpretation and amendment of 
sly all the Convention, and 
y c) to collaborate with other international organiza- 
_ Witt tions charged with the unification and codification of 
Civil} international law. 


III. a) Membership—Each Contracting State may 
appoint one or more qualified members on the Committee. 

b) Votes—Each Contracting State so represented shall 
have one vote in meetings of the Committee. 

c) Secretariat—The Secretariat of the Committee shall 


valued 





zati 
aa be provided by the Organization. 
oil d) Meetings—The Committee and its Sub-Committees 


shall arrange their own meetings, subject to the approval 
JA of the Council of the Organization. 

at e) Officers and Rules of Procedure—The Committee 
16 PUP} shall elect its own officers and shall fix its own rules of 
re procedure; and shall, subject to the approval of the 
em Council, determine the extent of participation (without 
JA the right to vote) of non-Contracting States and inter- 

fiational organizations in meetings of the Committee. 





an 
IV. Every draft convention (and report thereon) pre- 


P "| bared by the Committee in exercise of its functions under 

*} paragraph II (a) shall be transmitted to the Contracting 
States through the Council. They may also be transmit- 
ited to other international organizations concerned. Ad- 
vice and reports concerning matters referred to in para- 
graph II (b) shall be transmitted to the body of the Or- 
ganization seeking advice.” 
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Program of Work of the New Legal Committee 


The following is taken from the Final Report 
of Commission IV : * 


Commission No. IV 

Havine been directed by a resolution adopted by the 
Assembly on May 23rd, to prepare immediately a pro- 
gramme of the work to be undertaken by the Legal Com- 
mittee during the ensuing year. 

RESOLVES 

That the following matters be included in the pro- 
gramme of the Legal Committee and that at least the 
Rules of Procedure of the Legal Committee and the draft 
convention concerning the recognition of rights in air- 
craft should be finalized during the coming year: 


Rules of Procedure. 

Draft convention concerning the recognition of rights in 
aircraft. 

Revision of the Warsaw Convention. 

Definitions of terms. 

Revision of the Rome Convention. 

Revision of the Brussels Protocol. 

Limitation of responsibility. 

Collision. 

Draft convention concerning the legal status of the air- 
craft commander. 

Settlement of form of consignment note for combined 
transport. 

Draft convention concerning assistance to aircraft and 
by aircraft on land. 

Convention on assistance and salvage of aircraft by air- 
craft at sea. 

Authority of judgments by competent tribunals under 
conventions in force on air matters and distribution 
of allowances. 

Hire and charter. 

General average. 

Remuneration for assistance and postal contribution to 
such expenses. 

Abandonment. 

Jettison. 

Convention on precautionary attachment of aircraft. 


The following explanation of most of the items 


“ICAO doc. 4492 LC/1, May 23, 1947. It also appears 
as Appendix “A” to resolution Al-46 of resolutions 
adopted by the First Assembly of ICAO. 

* The convention referred to in paragraph II(b) is the 
Chicago convention on international civil aviation of 
1944. The term Organization refers to the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) embracing the Coun- 
cil and Assembly. A “contracting state” is one that is a 
party to the Chicago convention. 

“ICAO doc. 4495 LC/4, May 27, 1947. This document 
is identical with Appendix “D” of the Final Report of 
Commission IV of the First Assembly of ICAO (doc. 4382, 
A1-LE/65, May 24, 1947) approved by the Assembly on 
May 27, 1947. 
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on the program of work of the Legal Committee 
may be of interest. 

The Warsaw convention is the convention for 
the unification of certain rules relating to inter- 
national transportation by air, signed at Warsaw 
during the Second International Conference on 
Private International Air Law. A description of 
the convention is given in the present article. 

Definitions of terms refers to a resolution 
adopted by the CITEJA at Cairo in November 
1946, mentioned in the present article, calling 
attention to the importance of employing the same 
definitions and expressions having the same mean- 
ing in all the international aviation conventions 
and national laws on the subject. 

The Rome convention is the convention for the 
unification of certain rules relating to damage 
caused by aircraft to third parties on the surface. 
This convention, which deals with the liability of 
operators of aircraft for damages caused by air- 
craft in flight to persons and property on the 
surface, was signed at Rome on May 29, 1933, 
during the Third International Conference on 
Private International Air Law.*® 

The Brussels protocol is a protocol supple- 
menting the Rome convention of May 29, 1933, 
relating to damages caused by aircraft to per- 
sons and property on the surface. This protocol, 
which was signed at Brussels during the Fourth 
International Conference on Private Air Law, 
sets forth certain defenses that may be interposed 
by insurers against claims based upon the appli- 
cation of the Rome convention referred to above. 

Limitation of responsibility is understood to 
relate to studies conducted by the CITEJA in the 
past concerning the effect on the operators of 
aircraft of an accumulation of liability under 
several conventions. It would appear to be 
possible for an operator to be liable in a single 
accident under the terms of two or more conven- 
tions developed or proposed by CITEJA. 
Collision has to do with a proposed convention 


“For a translation of the convention see Report of 
American Delegation to the Fourth International Con- 
ference on Private Air Law, Brussels, September 1938, 
Annex “L”, p. 86. Department of State publication 1401, 
Conference Series 42. 

“For a translation of the CITEJA draft see ébid., 
Annex “E”, p. 48. 

* For a translation of the convention signed at Brussels 
see ibid., Annex “J”, p. 75. 
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- vision of the Warsaw convention of 1929. There 


dealing with the liability of operators of aircraft 
in the event of aerial collisions. A draft conven. 
tion on the subject as adopted by CITEJA at 


Bern in September 1936 was referred to the 


Fourth International Conference on Private Air 
Law at Brussels in September 1938, but the Brus. 
sels conference referred the project back t 
CITEJA for further study.” 

The settlement of the form of the consignment 
note for combined transport is understood to refer 





to the use of air waybills under article 31 of the 
Warsaw convention of October 12, 1929, which 
article deals with combined transportation per- 
formed partly by air and partly by any other mode 
of transportation. 

The draft convention concerning assistance to 
aircraft and by aircraft on land relates to a pro- 
posed convention which has been under considera- 
tion by CITEJA, setting forth the conditions un 
der which the commander of an aircraft would 
be required to go to the assistance of another air. 
craft in distress on land and providing for the 
payment of indemnities and remuneration for as 
sistance rendered. 

The convention on assistance and salvage of air. 
craft by aircraft at sea is a completed convention 
signed at Brussels during the Fourth International 
Conference on Private Air Law. The convention 
places a certain obligation on the commander of 
an aircraft to render assistance to other aircraft in 
distress at sea and to surface vessels in need of as- 





sistance, and it also places an obligation on the 
master of a surface vessel to render assistance to 
aircraft in distress at sea. The convention con- 
tains provisions for the payment of indemnitie 
and remuneration for assistance rendered.” 

Authority of judgments by competent tribumals 
under conventions in force on air matters and dit 
tribution of allowances involves the extent t 
which courts of the various countries would en- 
force foreign judgments obtained under the provi 
sions of private air law conventions. 

Hire and charter is a subject that has been 
considered in connection with the proposed 4 


has been considerable discussion of the question 
whether the terms of the Warsaw convention “ 
applicable to charterers as well as to the oper 





ators of scheduled international air transport 
services, and as to whether chartering should bt 
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specifically dealt with in any revision of the War- 
saw convention. It is not known whether the 
new Legal Committee will undertake to deal with 
chartering as a separate subject. In all proba- 
bility the matter will be carefully considered in 
any revision of the Warsaw convention. 

General average is similar to the maritime doc- 
trine where there is an adjustment of voluntary 
sacrifices of property on board for the preserva- 
tion of the vessel. The subject of general average 
has received some consideration in connection 
with the proposed revision of the Warsaw con- 
vention of 1929. It is not known whether the 
new Legal Committee will undertake to consider 
the matter as a separate subject or only in con- 
nection with a possible revision of the Warsaw 
convention. 

Remuneration for assistance and postal contri- 
bution to such expenses is understood to refer to 
the question whether postal matter saved in sal- 
vage operations should be required to share in the 
payment of salvage awards. Article 10 of the 
Brussels salvage convention of 1938, referred to 
above, provides that articles transported under the 
regime of postal conventions or of agreements re- 
lating to the postal service shall not be included in 
the property for the purpose of calculating the 
amount of remuneration to be paid for salvage 
services. 

Abandonment is similar to the maritime prac- 
tice in which a damaged vessel is abandoned by the 
owner for the benefit of creditors. 

Jettison is similar to the maritime doctrine 
whereby goods may be thrown overboard to 
lighten a vessel in danger of being lost or wrecked. 
It is understood that under the maritime practice 
when a vessel is saved, the owner of goods it has 
been found necessary to jettison acquires a right of 
general average. It is of interest to note that a 
number of international air navigation agree- 
ments entered into in the past have provided that 
without the consent of the competent authorities 
of the country flown over no article or substance 
other than ballast could be unloaded or otherwise 
discharged from aircraft in flight, ballast being 
defined as consisting of fine sand or water only. 
The new Legal Committee will perhaps be called 
upon to study the question whether, in order to 
further the safety of modern aircraft, provision 
could be made for the jettisoning of articles hav- 
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ing a more substantial bulk than loose sand or 
water, which is apparently what the negotiators 
of air-navigation agreements in the past had in 
mind. 

The convention on precautionary attachment 
of aircraft is a completed convention signed at 
Rome on May 29, 1933, during the Third Inter- 
national Conference on Private Air Law. The 
chairman of the United States Delegation to that 
conference, John C. Cooper, stated in his report 
to the Secretary of State that the primary purpose 
of this convention is to provide a uniform rule with 
reference to the conditions under which aircraft 
registered in one country may be attached for debt 
before judgment entered, while flying through the 
territory of another country. Mr. Cooper stated 
that the seizure of an aircraft engaged in regular 
transportation of passengers and property neces- 
sarily delayed such transportation and might re- 
sult in serious inconvenience and loss. He was of 
the opinion that the convention would prevent 
frivolous seizure of such aircraft.” 

From an examination of the program of work 
of the new Legal Committee it will be seen that it 
includes several conventions and one protocol 
which were adopted and signed at periodic inter- 
national conferences on private air law, namely, 
the Warsaw convention, the two Rome conventions 
of 1933, the Brussels protocol, and the Brussels 
salvage convention of 1938. They were based 
upon projects adopted by CITEJA and sub- 
mitted to these conferences for final adoption and 
signature. 

Other items on the Legal Committee’s program 
have received the attention of CITEJA from time 
to time but were never formalized by projects 
adopted by CITEJA in plenary session for refer- 
ence to periodic international conferences on 
private air law. 

In all probability the conventions and the 
Brussels protocol already adopted and signed at 
international conferences have been placed on the 
program of the new Legal Committee in connection 
with an ultimate determination of the question 
whether international agreements on the subjects 
dealt with would serve the needs of modern inter- 
national air transportation and if so whether the 


*For a translation of the signed convention, see De- 
partment of State Treaty Information Bulletin no. 47, 
p. 22 (1933). 











agreements as already adopted and signed are 
adequate, or whether they are in need of such re- 
vision as might tend to encourage a greater number 
of ratifications of or adherences to them by inter- 
ested governments. 

The work of the Legal Committee will not be 
confined to private air law matters such as those 
described above as having been placed on its pro- 
gram. The Committee’s program is expected to 
be flexible, and modifications of its agenda 
will doubtless be made from time to time as 
conditions warrant. This is evident from a ref- 
erence to the Committee’s constitution as ap- 
proved by the First Assembly of ICAO, which sets 
forth the scope of the Committee’s activities, em- 
bracing not only private air law projects such as 
developed by CITEJA but other matters as well, 
including subjects within the field of public inter- 
national air law. 


Procedure for Approval of Draft Conventions 


On May 27, 1947, the First Assembly of ICAO 
adopted the following resolution : 


Tue ASSEMBLY 


Resolves that: 

1. Any final draft convention approved by the Legal 
Committee of the Organization shall be* transmitted, as 
provided by the Constitution of that Committee, to the 
Contracting States and to such other States and inter- 
national organizations as may be determined by the 
Council ; 

2. Any such draft convention shall either (a) be placed 
upon the agenda of the first annual meeting of the As- 
sembly of the Organization convened after the expiration 
of a period of not less than four months following the 
transmission of the draft convention as provided in para- 
graph 1, or (b), in special circumstances, be submitted 
to an extraordinary meeting of the Assembly or a con- 
ference of Contracting States convened for that purpose 
by the Organization; 

8. In matters relating to International Air Law, non- 
Contracting States and international organizations shall 
be invited to participate in meetings of the Assembly or 
any conference, to the greatest extent consistent with the 
general policy of the Organization ; 

4. If agreement is reached, the Assembly or Confer- 
ence shall approve the draft, and thereafter the Conven- 


*ICAO doc. 4498 LC/2, May 27, 1947. This document 
is identical with appendix “D” of the Final Report of 
Commission IV, doc. 4882, A1-LE/65, May 24, 1947. 

"ICAO (revised) doc. 4496 LO/5, July 2, 1947. 
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tion shall be open for signature and ratification or ad- 
herence by Contracting States and for adherence by such 
other States as may be determined by the Assembly or 
conference ; 

5. In the meetings of the Legal Committee at which a 
draft convention is considered and approved, non-Con- 
tracting States and international organizations, as may 
be determined by the Council, shall have the right to par. 
ticipate (without the right to vote) to the full extent pro- 
vided in the Rules of Procedure of the Legal Committee,” 

It was decided to have the first session of the 
new Legal Committee at Brussels beginning on 
September 10, 1947. 

The following agenda was proposed for the 
Brussels Session : 


1, Appointment of a temporary Chairman. 

2. Approval of Rules of Procedure. 

8. Election of Officers. 

4. Adoption of Agenda. 

5. Consideration of the draft Convention on the recogni 
tion of rights in aircraft. 

6. Consideration of the work programme and establish- 
ment of an order of priority; establishment, if neces- 
sary, of appropriate sub-committees. 

7. Date, place and provisional agenda of the second ses- 
sion of the Committee and, if any, of the sub-com- 
mittees.” 


Jurisdiction of the New Legal Committee Compared 
With the Jurisdiction of CITEJA 

The interested governments appointed members 
to serve on the CITEJA and contributed to the ex- 
penses of its secretariat. Aside from this degree 
of control as exercised by the individual govern- 
ments, the CITEJA, which prepared preliminary 
texts of conventions on private air law, was virtu- 
ally an autonomous body and was not under the 
administrative control of any other international 
organization. However, the delegates to the peri- 
odic international conferences on private air law 
usually adopted resolutions calling upon the 
CITEJA to undertake certain studies, and it is 
believed that as a general rule the CITEJA com- 
plied faithfully with these resolutions to the great- 
est possible extent. The new Legal Committee 
will not be entirely autonomous, since it is set up 
within the framework of ICAO and will be sub- 
ject to certain administrative controls by the Coun- 
cil of ICAO. The secretariat of the Legal Com- 
mittee will be provided by ICAO. 

It is contended by some authorities that the 
Council of ICAO should have jurisdiction over 
the Legal Committee to the same extent as it has 
over established Council committees. Other au- 
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thorities maintain that the Legal Committee 
should be permitted to have a greater degree of 
autonomy. Although the relationship of the 
Legal Committee to the Council was the subject 
of a joint session of Commission I and a sub- 
committee of Commission IV of the First As- 
sembly of ICAO, it is contended by some that it 
is uncertain as to what may have been the in- 
tentions of the Assembly with respect to the point 
on which conflicting views have subsequently 
been expressed. It is altogether likely that the 
relationship between the Council and the Legal 
Committee will be determined in the light of 
experience and that so far as it may be necessary 
the status of the Legal Committee in this respect 
can be clarified by a future assembly of ICAO. 


U.S. Delegation to First Meeting of 
Legal Committee of ICAO 


[Released to the press September 5] 

The Department of State has announced the 
composition of the United States Delegation to 
the First Meeting of the Legal Committee of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO), which is scheduled to open at Brussels 
on September 10, 1947. The Delegation, which 
consists of the temporary United States members 
of the ICAO Legal Committee, will be as fol- 
lows: G. Nathan Calkins, Jr., Chief, Interna- 
tional and Rules Division, Office of General Coun- 
sel, Civil Aeronautics Board; Richard E. Elwell, 
General Counsel, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 


"For a discussion of this problem see minutes of 
Eighth Meeting of Commission I of ICAO held May 20, 
1947, ICAO doc. Al-CP/51, May 28, 1947. For the con- 
sideration of the status of the Legal Committee, Commis- 
sion I, which dealt with constitutional and general 
policy questions, resolved itself into a joint meeting with 
the subcommittee of Commission IV which had been 
responsible for the drafting of the constitution of the 
Legal Committee. See also resolution Al-7 of resolu- 
tions adopted by the First Assembly of ICAO. Resolu- 
tion Al-7 is entitled: “Council Procedure; Establish- 
ment of Council Committees” and paragraph (3) of the 
resolution refers to the establishment of a committee on 
international air law. 

* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other 
Materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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tion, Department of Commerce; and Stuart G. 
Tipton, General Counsel, Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America. Mr. Calkins will serve as chair- 
man of the United States group. 

The agenda for the meeting includes: (a) the 
drafting of rules of procedure for the new com- 
mittee; (b) consideration of a proposed conven- 
tion on the recognition of rights in aircraft; and 
(c) the establishment of a work program. 

The Legal Committee, established in accord- 
ance with a resolution adopted at the First Gen- 
eral Assembly of ICAO in May 1947, will be en- 
gaged in the development of private international 
air law, a function formerly performed by the 
International Technical Committee of Aerial Le- 
gal Experts (CITEJA), which, at its sixteenth 
and last session at Montreal in May 1947, made ar- 
rangements for its liquidation. The objectives of 
the new committee are to study and prepare draft 
conventions on international air law, to provide 
advice on legal matters of special importance to 
ICAO, and to collaborate with other international 
organizations charged with the unification and 
codification of international law. 


Current United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography * 
Security Council 


Official Records. Second Year. No. 27, March 20, 1947. 28 
pp. printed. [20 cents.] 

——First Year: Second Series. No. 28, December 19, 
1946. 66 pp. printed. [60 cents.] 

Letter From the Chairman of the Commission of Inves- 
tigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents Ad- 
dressed to the President of the Security Council, 
Dated 21 August 1947, and Attached Telegram From 
the Chairman of the Subsidiary Group. 8/6515/Corr.1, 
August 25, 1947. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Report of Dr. Shuhsi Hsu, Rapporteur of the Committee 
of Experts Concerning the Rules Governing the Ad- 
mission of New Members. 8/520, August 25, 1947. 10 
pp. mimeo. Also, $/520/Add.1, August 27, 1947. 

Letter From the Chairman of the Commission of Investi- 
gation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents Addressed 
to the President of the Security Council Dated 27 
August 1947, and Attached Telegram From the Chair- 
man of the Subsidiary Group. 8/527, August 27, 1947. 
3 pp. mimeo. 

Resolution on Rules Governing the Admission of New 
Members Adopted at the One Hundred Ninety-sev- 
enth Meeting of the Security Council. 8/528, August 
27, 1947. 1p. mimeo. 
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INTER-AMERICAN 


CONFERENCE FOR THE MAINTENANCE 


OF CONTINENTAL PEACE AND SECURITY 


Economic Rehabilitation Is Collective Responsibility 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT‘ 


Mr. President, Delegates to the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Continental 
Peace and Security, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


It is a distinguished privilege to address the 
final session of this historic Conference. You are 
assembled here as the representatives of the na- 
tions of this hemisphere which have been banded 
together for over half a century in the inter- 
American system. You have successfully accom- 
plished the task of putting into permanent form 
the commitments made in the Act of Chapultepec. 
You have made it clear to any possible aggressor 
that the American republics are determined to sup- 
port one another against attacks. Our nations 
have provided an example of good neighborliness 
and international amity to the rest of the world, 
and in our association together we have strength- 
ened the fabric of the United Nations. You can 
be justly proud of the achievements of this Con- 
ference, and I commend the noble spirit which has 
inspired your efforts. 

The cordial and gracious invitation of President 
Dutra to visit this beautiful land has allowed me to 
fulfil a desire I have long cherished. I consider 
it most fortunate that I am enabled also to meet 
with the Foreign Ministers and other leaders of 
the American republics. Thus, in a sense, I am 
visiting not only Brazil, but I am visiting all of 
your countries, since each of you carries his coun- 
try in his heart. 

While we are assembled here together, I wish to 
discuss with you the responsibilities which our 
nations share as a result of the recent war. For 
our part, the United States is deeply conscious of 


* Delivered before the final session of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference for the Maintenance of Continental Peace 
and Security, at Petropolis, Brazil, on Sept. 2, 1947, and 
released to the press by the White House on the same 
date. 
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its position in world affairs. We recognize that 
we have an obligation and that we share this obli- 
gation with other nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Therefore, I take this occasion to give you 
a frank picture of our view of our responsibility 
and how we are trying to meet it. 

The people of the United States engaged in the 
recent war in the deep faith that we were opening 
the way to a free world and that out of the terrible 
suffering caused by the war something better 
would emerge than the world had known before, 

The postwar era, however, has brought us bitter 
disappointment and deep concern. 

We find that a number of nations are still sub- 
jected to a type of foreign domination which we 
fought to overcome. Many of the remaining peo- 
ples of Europe and Asia live under the shadow of 
armed aggression. 

No agreement has been reached among the Al 
lies on the main outlines of a peace settlement, 
In consequence, we are obliged to contemplate s 
prolonged military occupation of enemy terti- 
tories. This is profoundly distasteful to our 
people. 

Almost everywhere in Europe, economic re 
covery has lagged. Great urban and industrial 
areas have been left in a state of dependence on 
our economy which is as painful to us as it is 
them. Much of this economic distress is due to 
the paralysis of political fear and uncertainty im 
addition to the devastation caused by war. 

This situation has impeded the return to nor- 
mal economic conditions everywhere in the world 
and has hampered seriously our efforts to develop 
useful forms of economic collaboration with our 
friends in other areas. 

We did not fully anticipate these develop- 
ments. Our people did not conceive, when We 
were fighting the war, that we would be faced 
with a situation of this nature when hostilities 
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ceased. Our planning for peace presupposed a 
community of nations sobered and brought to- 


gether by frightful suffering and staggering 
losses, more than ever appreciative of the need 
for mutual tolerance and consideration, and dedi- 
cated to the task of peaceful reconstruction. 

In view of the unfortunate conditions which 
now prevail, we have faced some difficult prob- 
lems of adjustment in our foreign policy. I 
But I think that the elements of the policy we 
would not say that we have made no mistakes. 
have evolved thus far are sound and justifiable. 

The fundamental basis of the policy of the 
United States is the desire for permanent world 
peace. 

We are determined that, in the company of our 
friends, we shall achieve that peace. 

We are determined because of the belief of our 
people in the principle that there are basic 
human rights which all men everywhere should 
enjoy. Men can enjoy these rights—the right to 
life itself, and the right to share fully in the 
bounties of modern civilization—only when the 
threat of war has been ended forever. 

The attainment of world-wide respect for es- 
sential human rights is synonymous with the at- 
tainment of world peace. The peoples of the 
earth want a peaceful world, a prosperous world, 
and a free world, and when the basic rights of 
men everywhere are observed and respected, there 
wi!l be such a world. 

We know that in the hearts of common people 
everywhere there is a deep longing for stability 
and for settled conditions in which men can at- 
tain personal security and a decent livelihood for 
themselves and their children. We know that 
there are aspirations for a better and a finer 
life which are common to all humanity. We 
know—and the world knows—that these aspira- 
tions have never been promoted by policies of 
aggression. 

We shall pursue the quest for peace with no 
less persistence and no less determination than 
we applied to the quest for military victory. 

There are certain important elements in our 
policy which are vital in our search for perma- 
nent peace. 

We intend to do our best to provide economic 
help to those who are prepared to help themselves 
and each other. But our resources are not unlim- 
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ited. We must apply them where they can serve 
most effectively to bring production, freedom, and 
confidence back tothe world. We undertook to do 
this on an individual basis in the case of Greece 
and Turkey, where we were confronted with 
specific problems of limited scope and of peculiar 
urgency. But it was evident, at the time that de- 
cision was made early this year, that this precedent 
could not be applied generally to the problems of 
other European countries. The demands else- 
where were of far greater dimensions. It was 
clear that we would not be able to meet them all. 
It was equally clear that the peoples of Europe 
would have to get together and work out a solu- 
tion of their common economic problems. In this 
way they would be able to make the most of their 
own resources and of such help as they might re- 
ceive from others. 

The representatives of 16 nations are now meet- 
ing in Paris in an effort to get to the root of 
Europe’s continued economic difficulties and to 
chart a program of European recovery based on 
helping themselves and each other. They will 
then make known their needs in carrying this pro- 
gram to completion. Unquestionably it is in the 
interest of our country and of the Western Hemi- 
sphere in general that we should receive this ap- 
peal with sympathy and good will, prepared to do 
everything we can, within safe limits, that will be 
helpful and effective. 

Our own troubles—and we have many—are 
small in contrast with the struggle for life itself 
that engrosses the peoples of Europe. The na- 
tions of free Europe will soon make known their 
needs. I hope that the nations of free America 
will be prepared, each according to its ability and 
in its own manner, to contribute to lasting peace 
for the benefit of mankind. : 

Another important element of our policy vital 
to our search for peace is fidelity to the United 
Nations. We recognize that the United Nations 
has been subjected to a strain which it was never 
designed to bear. Its role is to maintain the 
peace and not to make the peace. It has been em- 
broiled in its infancy in almost continuous conflict. 
We must be careful not to prejudge it by this un- 
fair test. We must cherish the seedling in the 
hope of a mighty oak. We shall not forget our 
obligations under the Charter, nor shall we permit 
others to forget theirs. 
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In carrying out our policy we are determined to 
remain strong. This is in no way a threat. The 
record of the past speaks for us. No great nation 
has been more reluctant than ours to use armed 
force. We do not believe that present interna- 
tional differences will have to be resolved by armed 
conflict. The world may depend upon it that we 
shall continue to go far out of our way to avoid 
anything that would increase the tensions of 
international life. 

But we are determined that there shall be no 
misunderstanding in these matters. Our aversion 
to violence must not be misread as a lack of de- 
termination on our part to live up to the obliga- 
tions of the United Nations Charter or as an 
invitation to others to take liberties with the 
foundations of international peace. Our military 
strength will be retained as evidence of the seri- 
ousness with which we view our obligations. 

This is the course which our country is en- 
deavoring to follow. I need not tell you how im- 
portant it is to our success that we have your un- 
derstanding, support, and counsel. The problem 
is in the deepest sense a common one for this hem- 
isphere. There is no important aspect of it which 
does not affect all of us. No solution of it can be 
fully successful in which we do not all cooperate. 

I have already mentioned our collective respon- 
sibility for economic assistance. By the grace of 
God and by our united armed efforts our countries 
have been saved from the destruction of war. Our 
economies are intact, our productive powers 
undiminished, our resources not even yet fully 
explored. In consequence, our collective im- 
portance in the affairs of a distressed world has 
become immense. 

The Western Hemisphere cannot alone assure 
world peace, but without the Western Hemisphere 
no peace is possible. The Western Hemisphere 
cannot alone provide world prosperity, but with- 
out the Western Hemisphere no world prosperity 
is possible. 

In so far as the economic problems common to 
the nations of North and South America are con- 
cerned, we have long been aware that much re- 
mains to be done. In reaching a solution there are 
many subjects which will have to be discussed 
among us. We have been obliged, in considering 
these questions, to differentiate between the urgent 
need for rehabilitation of war-shattered areas and 
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the problems of development elsewhere. The 
problems of countries in this Hemisphere are dif- 
ferent in nature and cannot be relieved by the same 
means and the same approaches which are in con- 
templation for Europe. Here the need is for long- 
term economic collaboration. This is a type of col- 
laboration in which a much greater role falls to 
private citizens and groups than is the case ina 
program designed to aid European countries to 
recover from the destruction of war. You have 
my solemn assurance that we in Washington are 
not oblivious to the needs of increased economic 
collaboration within the family of American na- 
tions and that these problems will be approached 
by us with the utmost good faith and with in- 
creased vigor in the coming period. 

If acceptable solutions of these economic prob- 
lems can be found, and if we can continue to work 
with mutual confidence and courage at the build- 
ing of that great edifice of political security to 
which this Conference has made so signal a con- 
tribution, then I believe that we can look with 
high hopes on the further development of our 
community life in this Hemisphere. 

I have no desire to overlook the difficulties that 
have been encountered in the past and will con- 
tinue to be encountered in the future. All of us 
are young and vigorous nations. At times we have 
been impetuous in our relations with one another. 
There has been a natural tendency for us to ex- 
hibit the same exuberance in our differences and 
our criticisms as in our friendships. Wide dif- 
ferences of background and tradition have had to 
be overcome. 

But I believe that we may view with sober sat- 
isfaction the general history of our Hemisphere. 
There has been steady progress in the development 
of mutual respect and of understanding among 
us. As the United States acquires greater matu- 
rity, as its experience becomes deeper and richer, 
our people gain in appreciation of the distin- 
guished cultural traditions which flourish among 
our neighbors in the Western World. I hope that 
as your acquaintance with us broadens, you will 
appreciate our fundamental good-will and will 
understand that we are trying to bear with dignity 
and decency the responsibility of an economi¢ 
power unique in human history. 

There are many concrete problems ahead of us 
on the path of inter-American relations. They 
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will not be solved with generalities or with senti- 
mentality. They will call for the utmost we can 
give in practical ingenuity, in patience, and good 
will. But their solution will be easier if we are 
able to set our sights above the troubles of the 
moment and to bear in mind the great truths upon 
which our common prosperity and our common 
destiny must rest. 

This Western Hemisphere of ours is usually re- 
ferred to as the New World. That it is the New 
World is clearer today than ever before. The 
Old World is exhausted, its civilization imperiled. 
Its people are suffering. They are confused and 
filled with fears for the future. Their hope must 
lie in this New World of ours. 

The sick and the hungry cannot build a peace- 
ful world. They must have the support of the 


strong and the free. We cannot depend upon 
those who are weaker than we to achieve a peace 
for us to enjoy. 

The benefits of peace, like the crops in the field, 
come to those who have sown the seeds of peace. 

It is for us, the young and the strong, to erect 
the bulwarks which will protect mankind from the 
horrors of war—forever. 

The United States seeks world peace—the peace 
of free men. I know that you stand with us. 
United, we can constitute the greatest single force 
in the world for the good of humanity. 

We approach our task with resolution and cour- 
age, firm in the faith of our Lord whose will it 
is that there shall be Peace on Earth. 

We cannot be dissuaded, and we shall not be 
diverted, from our efforts to achieve His will. 


Successful Conclusion of the Inter-American Conference 


JOINT ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE OF THE SENATE! 


Text of address by Secretary Marshali 


I returned yesterday from the inter-American 
conference at Rio de Janeiro. There, in one day 
less than two weeks, 19 sovereign nations, speak- 
ing four different languages, reached formal 
agreement on the precise terms of a treaty for com- 
plete cooperation in the mutual defense of each 
other and of the Western Hemisphere. These 
terms committed the nations to act collectively 
for the peace and security of the New World and 
to do this in accordance with the provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

I do not think it is an overstatement to say that 
this demonstration of trust and cooperation, this 
evidence of a willingness to adjust the many varied 
national points of view in order to make possible 
& unanimous agreement for the good of all, is the 
most encouraging, the most stimulating interna- 
tional action since the close of hostilities. The 
results of the conference demonstrate, I think be- 
yond doubt, that where nations are sincerely de- 
sirous of promoting the peace and well-being of 
the world it can be done, and it can be done with- 
out frustrating delays and without much of con- 
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fusing and disturbing propaganda that has at- 
tended our efforts of the past two years. 

To me one of the most gratifying features of 
the conference was the atmosphere of good will, 
good feeling, and mutual trust and accord in which 
it was conducted. We met largely as acquaint- 
ances with a common desire. We parted as friends 
in a common bond of trust and understanding. 
Our deliberations were open to the world. It will 
not be easy to misrepresent the import of the 
treaty we have agreed upon at Rio de Janeiro, for 
its text is straightforward and clear. 

None of the 19 nations concerned sought to im- 
pose its will on the others. Agreement was 
reached on a voluntary basis, each nation mani- 
festing its will to adjust its own position to that 
of the others out of respect for the opinion of the 


2 Broadcast over the ABC and Mutual networks on Sept. 
4, 1947, upon the occasion of their return from the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance of Continental 
Peace and Security, which was held in Petropolis, Brazil, 
from Aug. 15 to Sept. 2. Secretary Marshall served as 
Chief of the U.S. Delegation and Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg as a member of the Delegation. Released to the 
press Sept. 4. ‘ 
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majority. No nation triumphed over any other, 
for this was not a contest between nations but a 
“get-together” among them. And yet there re- 
sulted no watered-down formula—no lowest com- 
mon denominator of compromise on vital prin- 
ciples. 

As has already been stated by Senator Vanden- 
berg before a joint session of the Brazilian Senate 
and House of Representatives, the successful 
formulation of this regional treaty affords the 
United Nations a significant example—an example, 
I feel, of which it is in great need at the present 
time. The full degree of the accomplishment is 
difficult to grasp. The casual reader, or even the 
casual student, of international matters has diffi- 
culty in visualizing the tremendous complications 
involved in reaching at a conference of sovereign 
governments precise agreements regarding mutual 
obligations to take definite action, even in matters 
of self-defense. The varying reactions of public 
opinion in the several countries have to be taken 
into account, with their high susceptibility to the 
the skillfully planted misrepresentations of those 
who work under cover for local or larger reasons 
to disrupt such negotiations and bring to naught 
the efforts to promote the peace. The mutual 
task of so resolving these various factors that a 
satisfactory instrument results is most difficult, 
even under the most favorable circumstances. 

I must comment on two factors that played a 
very important part in the successful conclusion 
of the negotiations. The Brazilian Government 
had provided in the most complete and satisfying 
manner for the conduct of the conference. Every- 
thing that could be done had been done for the 
comfort of the large assembly and to facilitate 
their work. President Dutra had epparently 
made it his personal business to see that nothing 
was lacking of that nature that could possibly add 
to the prospects for success. The presiding officer 
of the conference, Dr. Raul Fernandes, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs for Brazil, was a most fortunate 
choice in that he displayed conspicuous ability in 
promoting harmony in the discussions while not 
permitting the proceedings to be unduly pro- 
longed. His contribution was of great importance 
to the success of the conference. 

The next steps in the development of the 
solidarity of the Western Hemisphere will be taken 
at Bogot4é next January, and I think we have al- 








ready developed a generous mutual understanding} with 
which should greatly facilitate the large amountiand 
of work to be accomplished there. eric: 

It is a great satisfaction to report on the work off W 
the Delegation representing this country. Sena§Cen 
tors Vandenberg and Connally, Representativelsors. 
Bloom, Ambassador Austin, Chief of the Unitedjof p 
States Mission to the United Nations, and Am-jsert 
bassador William Pawley represented the interestgjobli; 
and desires of our Government on the workingjnot 
committees. They were assisted in turn byjsup] 
trained personnel from the State Department,jmac 
The result was a highly efficient team. fille 

The purpose of the treaty is to provide for thefis of 
peace and security of the Western Hemisphere,jadd: 
It lays down in precise terms the agreed action to}for | 
be taken in case of aggression from without or ofjern 
aggression within the Hemisphere. More thanjdefe 
that, it reflects the unity of purpose of the coun-[By : 
tries represented, the solidarity of their attitudg,jnific 
Senator Vandenberg, who follows me immediately|low. 
on the program and who was outstanding as aj | 
member of the committee which had to handle the||iter 
most difficult aspect of the treaty—the stipulated|'tea 
course of action in the event of aggression from|*Y° 
within or without—will give you the highlights} 
of the treaty and, in particular, its relation to the} 7 
terms of the Charter of the United Nations. rem 

This brief statement regarding the conference} and 
gives me the opportunity to report one construe-|borl 
tive international development in a world sadlyjaris 


















in need of such encouragement. inc 
Text of address by Senator Vandenberg a 


I am glad to cooperate with Secretary of State 
Marshall on this radio program as I did at the 
recent historic inter-American conference at Rio} I 
de Janeiro, which has just terminated its labors }ther 
Without thought of partisan politics, Republicans|ling 
and Democrats upon the Delegation of the United |of ii 
States worked in unison, under Secretary Mar-|Cial 
shall’s wise leadership, for the indispensable cause}!p' 
of international peace and security. We practiced |mor 
the unity we preached. I pay my warmest re-jitin 
spects to all of my colleagues on our Delegation. | ¢ar! 

I report with deep conviction that the confer-|the 
ence agreed upon a treaty which, in my opinion, |stat 
will be a milestone of incalculable importance |tion 
upon the highroad to a happier and safer world. jicar 
I shall present it to the Senate for ratification, }sdn 
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iding|with every confidence that it will deserve prompt 
ountiand enthusiastic approval of its traditionally Am- 
erican ideals. 
rk off We have reknit the effective solidarity of North, 
Sena-$Central, and South America against all aggres- 
~ sors, foreign and domestic. We have sealed a pact 
ijof peace which possesses teeth. We have not de- 
serted or impaired one syllable of our overriding 
erest talobligations to the United Nations. This pact is 
rkingjnot a substitute for the United Nations. It is a 
n byjsupplement to the United Nations and part of its 
ment,imachinery. The signers of this treaty have ful- 
filled the United Nations Charter by creating what 
r thelis officially called a “regional arrangement” which 
yhere,jadds new and effective obligations and protections 
on tojfor peace and security within the area of our West- 
or ofjern Hemisphere. By so doing we have built new 
thanjdefenses for ourselves and for our good neighbors. 
coun-|By so doing we also have set a tremendously sig- 
itudg,jnificant and progressive pattern for others to fol- 
iatelyjlow. Z'his is sunlight in a dark world. 

as a} I have constructed the following sentence from 
le the} literal phrases taken out of the text of the new 
lated|treaty. Because it is Kiteral it is authentic. It 
from}s#ys what it means and it means what it says. This 
ights|}§ the sentence: 


o the} The American republics, reiterating their will to 
remain united, pledge themselves to consolidate 
rencejand strengthen their friendship and good neigh- 
itruc-jborliness: to submit every controversy which may 
sadlyjarise between them to peaceful settlement: but 
in case of armed attack from within or without 
the Hemisphere, to prevent or repel aggressions 
against any of them through effective reciprocal 


State assistance, 


t the 
t Rio} I shall speak of these commitments in detail so 
bors. jthere can be no misunderstanding. But first I 
icans|linger briefly on the historic background because 
nited |of its significance. There has always been a spe- 
Mar-|tial fraternity of self-interest among the American 
cause|tepublics. It was recognized long ago on high 
ticed |moral grounds in our own famous “Monroe Doc- 
 re-jitine”. To the south of us it was recognized as 
nm, arly as 1826 by Simén Bolfvar, who summoned 
nfer-|the first inter-American conference. American 
nion, |statesmen of many lands contributed to the evolu- 
tance |tion of this ideal acress the years. The Pan Amer- 
orld. jican Union was formally organized in 1890 to 
tion, |’dminister these aspirations. Under loose, and 
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sometimes vague, auspices, a series of consultative 
treaties developed as did also an attachment to 
international law. We constantly progressed in 
what was the greatest and most successful peace 
adventure of the age—as the comparative peace 
of our continents has testified. 

In the midst of World War II, these 21 Ameri- 
can republics met at Chapultepec, where they 
logically made common cause in that tremendous 
conflict and promised to perpetuate this effective 
solidarity thereafter. Then came the United 
Nations Charter at San Francisco. In one voice 
these 21 republics said they were ready for the new 
concept but not at the expense of the old. They 
accepted new global obligations but insisted upon 
retaining the old hemispherical reliance. As a 
result, the recognition of “regional arrangements” 
within the framework of the Charter was author- 
ized, with particular emphasis upon the unim- 
paired inherent right of self-defense. 

We went to Rio three weeks ago tomorrow to ful- 
fil the promise of Chapultepec and the sanction of 
the United Nations Charter. I dare to assert, as 
Secretary Marshall has said, that the results ex- 
ceed our fondest expectations. When this treaty 
is ratified, peace and justice and security will be 
on far firmer foundations in our Western World 
regardless of what happens elsewhere and regard- 
less of the obstacles which plague peace elsewhere, 

Nothing that we have done is aimed at any other 
enemies than war and aggression and injustice, the 
three deadly foes of civilized mankind. I repeat 
here what I said to the Brazilian Congress last 
week, If there should be those who suspect us 
of ulterior motives they will merely confess their 
own. 

Nothing we do here subtracts one single word 
from our over-all responsibilities to the United 
Nations, to which we renew our allegiance in a 
special, categorical pledge. Everything we do 
here is devoid of the remotest thought of conquest 
or imperialism and is dedicated solely to the 
orderly pursuit of international justice and secu- 
rity. Thus we give the greatest possible encourage- 
ment and aid and strength to the United Nations 
and we set them an example worthy of high 
emulation. 

We forward march—we make new and even sen- 
sational progress—in the spirit of those pioneers 
who dedicated pan-American unity to the special 
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welfare of peace between the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. What was formerly an 
impressive ideal now becomes a working reality. 
It is specifically identified. What was formerly a 
pattern now becomes a fact. It has form and 
shape and substance. You can see it on the map. 
There is nothing vague about this “region”, nor 
about the obligations it dramatizes. The “region” 
runs from pole to pole. The “region” is a gigantic 
ellipse—a great oval—encompassing North, Cen- 
tral, and South America and their surrounding 
seas—including, outside the oval, all “territory of 
an American State” such as Hawaii. 

The fundamental obligation of all the American 
states which ratify the treaty is the unqualified 
agreement that “an armed attack by any State 
against an American State shall be considered as 
an attack against all” of them, whether inside or 
outside the special “region”. But an attack inside 
the “region” is recognized to be of special hazard. 
That is why non-treaty areas like Canada and 
Greenland are included in the “region” even 
though they are not presently included among 
treaty signatories. Provision is made for other 
American states to adhere later if they desire. 

Any armed attack within the “region” will im- 
mediately alert all of the 21 republics which are 
expected in ultimate cooperation. Nineteen have 
already signed. Upon notification, each will 
forthwith decide upon its own immediate action 
in fulfillment of the basic pledge I have just recited 
and “in accordance with the principle of conti- 
nental solidarity” and in the exercise of the right 
of summary collective self-defense authorized by 
article 51 of the United Nations Charter. 

This immediate mutual defensive action will be 
followed by prompt consultation to determine 
more definitely upon collective plans. These 
plans are listed. They may comprise the recall 
of chiefs of diplomatic missions, the breaking of 
diplomatic relations, the breaking of consular re- 
lations, complete or partial interruption of eco- 
nomic relations, suspension of all types of com- 
munication, and the collective use of armed forces. 
In all but the latter—namely, the use of armed 
forces—all treaty states will be bound by a two- 
thirds vote. There is no paralyzing veto upon any 
of these peaceful sanctions. One recalcitrant na- 
tion—one noncooperator—cannot nullify the loy- 
alties of the others. It cannot even stop the others 
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from using collective force. We are building upon 
mutual trust. This is a true partnership which 
represents the greatest advance ever made in the 
business of collective peace. 

There is one other unique implement. With 
particular regard to intra-American border dis- 
putes, the pan-American consultation will imme- 
diately call upon the contending states to suspend 
hostilities, restore the prewar status, and proceed 
to settlement by peaceful means. Refusal to 
adopt these pacific actions will largely determine 
who shall be branded as the “aggressor” and who 
must thus take the consequences. Additional pa- 
cific machinery is to be developed at another inter- 
American conference in Bogoté next January. 

Of course, the Security Council of the United 
Nations will be immediately notified of all such 
developments and the jurisdiction of the “region” 
will cease whenever—but not wntil—“the Security 
Council has taken the measures neces- 
sary to maintain international peace and security”, 
as required by its Charter. I underscore “neces- 
sary” measures. 

I hope I have made it plain that the new treaty 
thus throws maximum protections around the 
peace and security of the inter-American “region” 
if peace of the “region” is menaced by armed at- 
tack from any source whatever originating inside 
or outside the “region”. In other words, this 
inter-American “region” is the beneficiary of spe- 
cial regional cooperation at all times and under all 
circumstances of aggression. These two coordi- 
nated continents thus will offer no hospitality to 
alien aggressors who, following the usual pattern, 
would “divide and conquer”. 

But that is not all. The framers of this treaty 
were not satisfied to rest content with mutual and 
cooperative protection against armed attack at 
our “regional” gates. They took the broader 
view, consistent with bitter history and repeated 
experience, that an aggression far beyond our “re- 
gion”—even on other continents—may potentially 
threaten our own “regional” peace. They lifted 
their sights to the horizons of the earth. They 
meant what they said in that fundamental obliga- 
tion which I quoted—namely, that any armed at- 
tack against an American state shall be considered 
as an attack against all of them; and they pro- 
ceeded to spell it out. They said that “if the in- 
violability or the integrity or the sovereignty or 
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the independence of any American State should be 
affected by an aggression”, even though it not be 
an armed attack, or “by an ewtra-continental or 
intra-continental conflict, or by any other fact or 
situation that might endanger the peace of Ameri- 
ca”, they will consult tmmediately in respect to 
common action. This is all-inclusive. There 
could not be more complete comprehension. I 
may say, in passing, that the Delegation of the 
United States was particularly earnest in urging 
this idea that crimes against peace and justice can- 
not be confined within latitudes and longitudes. 
We were anxious that the creation of our “region” 
should imply no lack of interest in world peace 
outside the “region”, nor condone war crimes 
against humanity wherever they occur. 

I think it is important to make it plain that 
all these agreements were hammered out on the 
anvils of full, free, and general debate. There 
was no semblance of dictation from any source. 
There was no cut-and-dried advance plan which 
reduced conference action to the shallow status 
of an empty formality. At times there was 
vigorous argument, but always among friends. 
The ultimate and manifest enthusiasm which 
greeted the finished treaty is the more eloquent 
and the more prophetic and the more reliable be- 
cause it thus flowed from a free meeting of free 
minds. 

Let me sum it up. The republics of North, 
Central, and South America have united in a 
hard-and-fast agreement that an attack upon one 
is an attack upon all. When the attack comes 
home to us within our “region”, they pledge im- 
mediate and effective action—all for one and one 
for all. When it originates outside our “region” 
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they pledge immediate consultation looking to- 
ward united action—again, all for one and one 
for all. 

In both instances, the pledge is solely and ex- 
clusively a peace pledge. At all times it recog- 
nizes—and I quote from the treaty—that “peace 
is founded on justice and moral order and, con- 
sequently, on the international recognition and 
protection of human rights and freedoms, on the 
indispensable well-being of the people, and on the 
effectiveness of democracy for the international 
realization of justice and security”. 

I submit, my friends, that such a “regional ar- 
rangement”—faithfully reflecting the purposes 
and the formula of the United Nations—is cheer- 
ful, encouraging, and happy news in a cloudy, 
war-weary world which is groping, amid con- 
stant and multiple alarms, toward the hopes by 
which men live. It is good for us. It is good 
for all our neighbors. It is good for the world. 

Yes; and it is good for the United Nations. 
We give them new strength. We give them a 
useful and impressive model how big and little 
states can work together on a basis of absolute 
equality of both obligation and power in the pur- 
suit of international peace and security. We also 
make plain how member nations, despite all ob- 
stacles, can persist in perpetuating international 
peace and security and justice among friendly 
peace-living nations which think alike about these 
precious aspirations and are determined to make 
them live. 

What we have put on paper is important. But 
far more important is the spiritual unity which 
thus makes common cause in answer to the dear- 
est prayers of humankind. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Activities and Developments 


South American and South Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meetings of the 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


ARTICLE BY PERCY DE F. WARNER 


The South American and South Atlantic Re- 
gional Air Navigation Meetings of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) 
which were held at Lima, Peru, and Petropolis, 
Brazil, respectively, from June 17 through July 
31, 1947,) were the sixth and seventh in a series of 
regional meetings called under the auspices of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization and its 
predecessor, the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization (PICAO). These two 
meetings were the first regional meetings held 
under the auspices of the ICAO, which became a 
permanent rather than a provisional organization 
in April 1947 after the ratification by the required 
number of states of the convention on interna- 
tional civil aviation originally drafted at Chicago 
in November 1944. 

The purpose and scope of the regional meetings 
of the ICAO are to list the facilities and services 
that are needed to support air navigation within 
the region and to reach conclusions on the ways in 
which and the times at which they are to be used. 
The meetings consider in what respects, if at all, 
basic procedures already agreed upon as world- 
wide standards need to be supplemented by pro- 
visions of truly regional character, either growing 
out of the regions’ special operational character- 
istics or relating to action to be taken at particu- 
larly named points and therefore unsuitable for 
inclusion in the general procedures previously 
recommended on a world-wide scale. 

The South American regional meeting at Lima 
examined the problems and procedures related to 
the provision and operation of air-navigation 


*The South American regional meeting was held at 
Lima from June 17 to July 7, and the South Atlantic 
meeting from July 15 to July 81. 
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facilities and services necessary for international 
air transport within the South American region. 
The South Atlantic meeting in Brazil was con- 
cerned with similar problems and procedures re- 
lating to the South Atlantic region, which includes 
the eastern coast of South America and the western 
coast of South Africa. The South Atlantic meet- 
ing limited itself, as far as South America was 
concerned, to the consideration of the provision of 
facilities additional to those already included in 
the Lima recommendations or to facilities which 
needed to be developed to a higher standard than 
appeared necessary for international air transport 
within the South American region itself. 

At Lima the following governments with voting 
power were represented: Argentina, Bolivia, 

razil, Canada, Chile, France, the Netherlands, 
Peru, the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Venezuela. The following states and organiza- 
tions were represented by observers: Australia, 
Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Mexico, and Panama, and the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association, the. Inter- 
national Meteorological Organization, the Fédéra- 
tion Aeronautique Internationale, and the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History. 

The following voting states sent representatives 
to the South Atlantic regional meeting at Petrop- 
olis: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Denmark, France, 
the Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. The following 
states and international organizations sent observ- 
ers: Bolivia, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela, and 
the International Air Transport Association, the 
International Meteorological Organization, and 
the Fédération Aeronautique Internationale. Bel- 
gium received an invitation but did not send 8 
representative. 
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At both meetings the foilowing committees were 
established to carry on the work of the meetings: 
Aerodromes, Air Routes and Ground Aids 
(AGA); Air Traffic Control (ATC); Aeronau- 
tical ‘Telecommunications and Radio Aids to Air 
Navigation (COM); Meteorology (MET); Op- 
erations (Subcommittee No. 1 of General Com- 
mittee) (OPS) ; and Search and Rescue (SAR). 

At each regional meeting a general committee 
was formed, composed of the heads of the dele- 
gations of the participating governments. Its 
primary task was to organize the meeting and to 
review, modify, and finally adopt proposals made 
by each of the six technical committees formed 
to consider proposals arising in the fields listed 
above. In addition, the General Committee had 
to consider other items of business not within the 
competence of the technical committees, includ- 
ing, for example, the question of the establish- 
ment of regional ICAO offices and conditions of 
operation and use of air-safety services and facil- 
ities as well as the remuneration for such serv- 
ices. At both Lima and Petropolis there was 
agreement that a regional ICAO office should be 
established, but this recommendation was pre- 
sented in such a way as to leave to the judgment 
of the Organization at Montreal the decision as 
to where the regional office should be located. 
Several member states, including Brazil and 
Peru, extended invitations to the Organization to 
consider the establishment of regional offices in 
their countries. As regards the remuneration for 
air-safety services provided by member states, 
principally ground aids to air navigation, the 
Committees at Lima and Petropolis recommended 
to the ICAO Council that all such facilities be 
provided for public use under uniform conditions 
to aircraft of all nations at a figure closely re- 
lated to the cost of provision and operation of 
facilities, 

The work of the other technical committees at 
both Lima and Petropolis is described below, as 
the work at both meetings was closely related : 


Aerodromes, Air Routes and Ground Aids (AGA) 
The AGA Committee studied scheduled air 
routes, determined for the present and future the 
frequency of international operations over re- 
gional routes, the types of aircraft now operating 
or contemplated, and the schedules in effect or 
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planned for the routes. On the basis of this in- 
formation the Committee selected aerodromes to 
serve as regular stops and alternate aerodromes 
to meet the needs of the air routes. The Commit- 
tee listed the aerodromes selected in its final report. 
Designation of these aerodromes by the countries 
of jurisdiction was received in nearly all cases, 
important exceptions being the absence of coun- 
tries to designate aerodromes in Spanish Morocco, 
Paraguay, and the Belgian Congo. 

Recommendations were made for the physical 
and administrative standards to be maintained at 
each aerodrome. These administrative standards 
refer to the personnel and operating standards, 
whereas the physical standards are confined to the 
aerodrome itself and its equipment. The Com- 
mittee recommended, for example, that aero- 
dromes at each regular stop should have runways 
able to support at least 100 operations? a day of 
aircraft with a gross weight of not less than 135,- 
000 pounds, the length of the longest runway to 
be increased in proportion to the elevation of the 
aerodrome above sea level. The Committee 
recommended that other characteristics of these 
aerodromes should be in accordance with the ref- 
erence letter “B” of ICAO AGA standards. 

Finally the AGA Committee studied procedures 
for aerodromes and ground-aids operation and 
recommended minor modifications of world-wide 
AGA standards to meet special conditions now 
existing in both regions. January 1, 1948, was 
established as the target date for the implementa- 
tion of immediate recommendations. 


Air Traffic Control (ATC) 


The ATC Committee agreed on boundaries 
of flight information regions within both the 
South American and South Atlantic regions. 
Aircraft flying within the boundaries of these 
flight information regions can, upon request, re- 
ceive from the designated centers information 
such as weather reports, et cetera, needed to aid 
them in flight. Approach and aerodrome control 
was recommended for those regular and alternate 
aerodromes where traffic density and weather con- 
ditions warranted. Control zones were estab- 
lished at each aerodrome where aerodrome control 
is in operation. A standard formula for size and 
shape of control zones was used unless otherwise 
specified by a state. 


? An operation is a landing or take-off. 
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The target date for implementation of proce- 
dures was set for January 1, 1948. Recognition 
of operational control by airlines was agreed to 
unanimously. At Lima there was an interesting 
and extended discussion in the Committee of flight 
altitudes, the use of the interpreters where lan- 
guage is a problem, and whether or not aircraft 
would be required to follow established airways 
or air routes and prescribed altitudes thereon ir- 
respective of whether the airway was in a con- 
trol area. 

As regards flight altitudes the Committee recom- 
mended quadrantal altitudes outside control areas 
and as published or authorized by Air Traffic Con- 
trol within control areas. At Lima, Brazil re- 
served its position on this decision. The Commit- 
tee also recommended the use of “State approved” 
interpreters, where language difficulty arose, un- 
der the supervision of the controller on duty. The 
United States voiced objection to state-approved 
interpreters but did not consider a reservation 
justified. The principle of off-airway flights 
where practicable was approved by the Committee 
with the proviso that ATC approve such flights 
only from a terrain-clearance viewpoint. 


Meteorology (MET) 


The MET Committee agreed on the number and 
tabulated the location of surface and upper-air 
reporting stations required now and in the future 
for both regions. There was general agreement, 
however, that the present methods of collecting and 
disseminating basic synoptic data were inadequate. 

Standard codes were adopted for weather re- 
ports and ICAO meteorological service systems 
were designated for the existing and projected 
routes in accordance with the needs of those routes. 
It was agreed that three principal meteorological 
broadcast stations be established for the South 
American region, at Buenos Aires, Lima, and Rio 
de Janeiro; and three for the South Atlantic re- 
gion, at Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, and Dakar. 
It was agreed that continental weather analyses 
would be prepared at Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Dakar. 

The Committee recommended that special em- 
phasis be placed on the collection and prompt dis- 
semination of weather data for merchant ships. 
It also recommended the establishment of a lim- 
ited number of meteorological reconnaissance 





flights from aerodromes in both regions. At 
Petropolis, after careful and extended considera- 
tion, the Committee decided that the need had 
not been sufficiently substantiated to justify the 
establishment of one or more stationary weather 
ships in the South Atlantic region at the present 
time. The French Delegation dissented. 

January 1, 1948, was established as the target 
date for the implementation of immediate recom- 
mendations in the region. 


Aeronautical Telecommunications and 
Radio Aids to Air Navigation (COM) 

The COM Committee adopted for use in both 
regions the world-wide procedures approved by 
the Organization at Montreal in November and 
December 1946. It was recommended in this con- 
nection that these would be implemented simul- 
taneously in the South American, South Atlantic, 
and Caribbean regions not later than January 1, 
1948. 

In listing facilities for the regions, the COM 
Committee found the same problem as regards the 
private ownership of communications facilities in 
the South American and South Atlantic regions 
as that existing in the Caribbean area. The Com- 
mittee recommended that facilities be provided by 
the participating states themselves or through an 
agency sponsored or licensed by the state to be re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of ICAO standards. 
The Committee recommended that states assure 
that all facilities be provided for public use under 
uniform conditions to aircraft of all nations 
operating international air services. It was 
agreed that charges imposed or assessed by states 


_ for these services shall not exceed a figure closely 


related to the cost of provision and operation of 
the facilities and that such charges shall be applied 
under uniform conditions to aircraft of the state 
itself or of all other states using them. The Com- 
mittee recommended that where a state considers 
another state is making charges not in accordance 
with the above principles the matter be submitted 
to the ICAO Council. 

It was agreed that very-high-frequency omni- 
directional ranges with distance-measuring 
equipment be installed at all long-range regular 
and alternate aerodromes. It was agreed that the 
standard ICAO instrument landing system 
should be used at all long-range regular and 
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alternate aerodromes as soon as possible, but in 
any event not later than January 1, 1951. 

At Lima it was recommended that radio- 
telephony would be the primary method of com- 
munication for the South American region. At 
Petropolis the Committee recommended that the 
use of radiotelegraphy be continued until radio- 
telephone facilities are available in the South 
Atlantic region. 


Operations (OPS) 


The OPS Committee (Subcommittee no. 1 of 
the General Committee) considered those items 
on the agenda which were of an over-all opera- 
tional nature as well as those items which did 
not fall specifically within the terms of reference 
of the other committees. Perhaps the most im- 
portant step was to recommend, in close coopera- 
tion with other committees affected, the adoption 
of uniform instrument approach procedures for 
both regions. The Committee also designated 
and classified air routes in the regions; routes for 
the South American region, for example, used by 
international air services were all classified by 
the Committee as class 4. On this point the 
Brazilian Delegation stated that their state could 
not meet all the requirements of this classifica- 
tion, especially as regards visual route navigation 
aids, 

The Committee recommended the use of an al- 
timeter setting of 29.92 inches of mercury for en 
route flying and traffic separation with use of the 
Kollsman setting for landings. In as much as 
both meetings were held in countries using the 
metric system and a large majority of the 
countries represented had standardized on the 
metric system, the OPS Committee recommended 
the “ICAO compromise” for units of measure- 
ment. This compromise provides for the use of 
the metric system for all measures except distance 
and horizontal speed, for which the nautical mile 
and knot are used. 


Search and Rescue (SAR) 


The SAR Committee agreed on basic require- 
ments in this field for the regions. There were 
no fundamental differences of opinion between 
any of the participating delegations; in fact, a 
welcome unanimity of concept and a desire to 
cooperate were found. 
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The two areas present different problems, one 
being essentially a land mass comprising both 
mountain and jungle terrain, the other being en- 
tirely a water area. The approach to the prob- 
lem in both cases, however, is essentially the 
same. It must first be established that an air- 
craft is in distress; its position must be fixed as 
accurately as possible by information or means 
immediately available; search procedures must be 
initiated if the exact position is not known, and 
then assistance as required by the situation must 
be brought to the survivors. The procedures 
adopted for both regions meet the above require- 
ments in that, by means of mandatory filing of 
flight plans and position reporting en route, the 
position of the aircraft is known at all times; full 
use in emergencies of primary navigational facili- 
ties is accorded the SAR units; land and sea 
search units are to be provided by the states 
concerned, in some cases more than is considered 
to be the minimum needed; and finally, equipment 
and emergency aid to the located survivors is 
made available through several media. 

It is a fundamental concept that it is prohibi- 
tively expensive to maintain all the facilities 
needed for search and rescue for that purpose 
alone, but that all available facilities should be put 
at the disposal of SAR on a priority basis when an 
emergency arises. To that end, other technical 
committees at both meetings considered the SAR 
requirements in setting up communication and 
direction-finding equipment and procedures. At 
the Petropolis meeting, however, the delegates 
comprising the SAR Committee went beyond the 
scope of previous meetings and adopted several 
steps of great potential value. One is a recom- 
mendation to the ICAO Council that representa- 
tion be made to member states to legalize the 
priority of distress messages and search-and- 
rescue-implementing messages over all forms of 
communications circuits. Another is the recom- 
mendation looking toward making known to 
aircraft commanders the position of ships at sea, 
on or approaching his route, in order that he may, 
in necessity, “ditch” his aircraft close to a ship. 
Still another is the recognition of the fact that 
several civil organizations in Brazil, having begun 
training of parachutist units, can make an im- 
portant contribution to the task of getting medical 
and other aid to survivors of a crash in jungle or 
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other terrain which by its nature precludes the 
prompt supply of aid by other means. The Com- 
mittee considered the use of helicopters, particu- 
larly in relation to jungle and mountain rescue 
programs, considering them as high-performance 
aircraft with special operational advantages for 
search and rescue in difficult terrain. 
Standardization of equipment, training, and 
procedures was recognized as desirable by all 
delegations, and it is felt that the unanimous ac- 
ceptance of the importance of search-and-rescue 
problems and the expressed determination to solve 
them promise to result in far greater safety for 


both air crews and passengers flying in these two 
regions in the future. The recommended location 
of search-and-rescue centers is as follows: Buenos 
Aires, Cochabamba, Rio de Janeiro, Santiago, 
Bogoté, Asuncién, Lima, Canal Zone, Balboa, 
Trinidad (Naval Air Station), Montevideo, and 
La Guaira (Venezuela). A tabulation of facilities 
in the regions was made, as well as an estimate of 
the equipment needed to meet ICAO standards in 
respect to search and rescue. January 1, 1948, was 
established as the target date for the implementa- 
tion of immediate recommendations. 


The Tenth International Conference on Public Education, 


Geneva, Switzerland, July 14-19, 1947 


ARTICLE BY GALEN JONES 


The United States Government received an in- 
vitation from the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization and the In- 
ternational Bureau of Education to send a 
delegation of from one to three members to the 
Tenth International Conference on Public Educa- 
tion. The Department of State asked the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, John W. Studebaker, 
to nominate the delegates. Howard E. Wilson, 
Assistant Director of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, and Galen Jones, Director, 
Division of Secondary Education, U.S. Office of 
Education, were approved, and the latter was 
designated as chairman of the U.S. Delegation. 

The Delegation took with them a report on edu- 
cational developments in the United States during 
1946-47. The subject matter of this report was 
especially prepared for the Conference by a U.S. 
Office of Education committee under the leader- 
ship of the information service of its Division of 
Central Services. The chairman also carried with 
him to the Conference 50 copies of the 1946 annual 
report of the U.S. Office of Education as well as 
various pamphlets of the Office and of several pro- 
fessional educational organizations which dealt 
with the items on the agenda for the Conference. 

The agenda of the Conference was prepared by 
a joint committee of UNESCO and the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education. It included four 
items of major importance: (1) concise reports 
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from the Ministries of Education on educational 
movements during the school year 1946-47; (2) 
gratuity of school supplies; (3) physical education 
in secondary schools; and (4) a teachers’ charter. 
The International Bureau of Education had con- 
ducted studies on the free provision of school 
supplies and physical education in secondary 
schools which supplied needed background infor- 
mation for the development of draft recommenda- 
tions by the Conference relative to items 2 and 3 on 
the agenda. These were published in French and 
available to the delegates under the titles: Za 
Gratuité du matériel scolaire and L’Educa 
tion physique dans L’Enseignement secondaire. 
UNESCO had requested the inclusion of the fourth 
item on the agenda dealing with the desirability 
of developing a world charter for teachers. 

The Conference. convened at 10 a.m. Monday, 
July 14, 1947, in the Palais Wilson, Geneva, and 
continued in session until 1:30 p.m. Saturday, 
July 19, 1947. Forty-two countries were repre- 
sented by 73 delegates. The number of observers, 
including representatives of the press, varied from 
6 to 80 at various times during the Conference. 
One official observer was present for the United 
Nations; UNESCO was officially represented by 
three persons; and one official observer each repre- 
sented the International Labor Office and the 
World Health Organization. Delegates—one each 
from 20 countries, five in the case of Switzerland, 
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and usually two each for other countries—were 
present from the following countries: Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, France, 
Greece, Guatemala, Hungry, India, Iran, Iraq, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands Norway, 
Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Siam, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Turkey, Union of 
South Africa, United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, United States of America, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 

The Conference was opened by Albert Picot as 
President of the Council of State of the Canton of 
Geneva, Chief of the Department of Public In- 
struction in the Canton of Geneva, and the prin- 
cipal Swiss Delegate to the Conference. Follow- 
ing Dr. Picot’s remarks, the Conference organized 
and elected by acclamation a chairman and three 
vice chairmen as follows: 


Chairman: Ronald Walker, Australian Delegate 

First vice chairman: Marcel Abraham, French Delegate 

Second vice chairman: Mme. Z. Kormanowa, Polish 
Delegate 

Third vice chairman: Pedro Calmon, Brazilian Delegate 


The chairman, following his own effective re- 
marks, introduced Jean Thomas, Assistant Direc- 
tor General of UNESCO. 

Both Dr. Thomas and Jean Piaget, Director of 
the International Bureau of Education, who fol- 
lowed him, addressed themselves to the new work- 
ing relationship between UNESCO and the I.B.E., 
in effect since February 1947. Dr. Thomas cited 
the official agreement, which had been ratified by 
the General Conference of UNESCO and by the 
Council of the Bureau, as a tribute to the services 
rendered by the I.B.E. to the cause of education. 
He praised the frequent and cordial collaboration, 
the interchange of information, documentation, 
and staff which had resulted from the agreement 
and expressed the hope that the collaboration be- 
tween UNESCO and the I.B.E. would become even 


closer. 


The Work of the Conference 


The majority of the countries represented sub- 
mitted reports on educational movements during 
the school year 1946-47, and 24 of these were avail- 
able in mimeographed form. The trends indi- 
cated by the various reports have more similarity 
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than difference; only the major ones can be sum- 
marized here. 

In all countries there is a steadily growing con- 
viction that equality of opportunity in education 
not only is an ideal but also must be realized as 
rapidly as economic conditions will permit. 

The principle of compulsory education has been 
adopted in virtually all countries. There are 
marked differences in the enforcement of the prin- 
ciple, however, due to wide divergencies in finan- 
cial ability as well as to the traditions of the peo- 
ples. 

Wide interest was manifested in the compre- 
hensive or multilateral secondary school. The de- 
sirability of bringing together students from all 
walks of life is a broadening, democratizing fac- 
tor of tremendous influence, according to the ma- 
jority of the delegates. 

With the raising of the school-leaving age to 
15 (18 as the ultimate goal in many countries), 
there is interest in reorganizing secondary educa- 
tion so that the choice of curriculum or secondary 
school can be deferred until the pupil is 13 or 14 
or older. 

Programs of pupil orientation and guidance 
are receiving, therefore, increasing attention in 
all countries. 

All reports emphasized enlarged efforts in adult 
education, designed not only to make noteworthy 


- inroads upon illiteracy but also to raise the level 


of living by means of reduction in the amount of 
disease, poverty, and misgovernment. 

The shortage of teachers, the social and eco- 
nomic status of teachers, and the revision of pro- 
grams of teacher education are problems of 
central importance in every country. 

An increasing number of countries are employ- 
ing commissions made up of laymen and educa- 
tional experts in the study of their most pressing 
educational problems. 

The desirable outcomes to be achieved from an 
expansion in student and teacher exchanges are 
recognized by all countries. 

There is an increasing awareness of the im- 
portance of education to national welfare and 
international understanding. 


Gratuity of School Supplies 


The second concern of the Conference was the 
free provision of school supplies. The I.B.E. only 
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recently had published its study based upon data 
secured from 41 countries and entitled La Gratuité 
du matériel scolaire. The earnest discussion 
which followed the presentation of the rapporteur, 
Louis Verniers, Belgian Delegate, was centered 
upon draft recommendation 21 to the Minis- 
tries of Education concerning the free provision of 
school supplies. Space limitations forbid a com- 
plete report of these recommendations as unani- 
mously adopted by the Conference. Five of the 
ten items included in recommendation 21 are 
submitted as representative : 


The Conference— 


1. Believes on the one hand, that the principle of the 
free provision of school supplies ought to be considered 
as the natural and necessary corollary of compulsory 
schooling, and on the other hand that the application of 
this principle to young people attending noncompulsory 
types of education, should be considered as the human 
ideal towards which one ought to aim; 

2. Believes in consequence, that an indispensable mini- 
mum requirement is the free provision of all school supplies 
required for compulsory education, it being understood 
that these supplies include both the teaching material for 
collective use and supplies for individual use; 


5. Expresses the desire that adequate financial provision 
should be made for school libraries . . . and that.further- 
more the possibility of international publication of books 
for school work such as atlases of blank maps, collections 
illustrating physical and political geography, the history 
of art, development of applied science, of the customs, 
habits and dress of the nations of the world, should be 
seriously considered ; 

6. Considers furthermore that means of transport should 
be provided free for pupils living at a considerable dis- 
tance from the school which they are obliged to attend; 
and 


10. Expresses the desire that an international agree- 
ment should be made with a view to increasing the number 
of educational films and other audio-visual material and of 
facilitating both their purchase and free circulation be- 
yond national boundaries, so that the net cost may be 
reduced. 


Physical Education in Secondary Schools 


The third item considered by the Conference 
was that of physical education in secondary 
schools. Responses secured from 39 countries by 
the I.B.E. were edited in their publication en- 
titled L’Education physique dans Venseignement 
secondaire. 
report of the rapporteur, Joseph Vana, Czecho- 
slovak Delegate, centered on several points such 
as the questions of special courses for pupils ex- 


The discussion which followed the . 





empted from regular physical education; of in- 
terschool and international sports competitions ag 
a means of reconciliation and of understanding | ¢ 
between individuals and between peoples; of the | o 
organization of the medical supervision of physi- 
cal education; of the establishment of accident 
insurance for pupils and teachers; and of the 
situation of physical-education instructors in re- 
lation to that of their colleagues. 

The discussions were pointed toward draft rec- | 4 
ommendation no. 22 to the Ministries of Edu- | b 
cation concerning physical education in secondary | ]j 
schools. Adopted at the closing session of the 
Conference, these agreements are not yet avail- 
able for precise citation. In general they deal | p 
with the desirability of compulsory physical edu- 
cation in the secondary school, the importance of § 1. 
reserving sufficient time for physical education 
in the weekly timetable, the necessity for medical | 4; 
examinations for all pupils participating, the 9. 
provision of special remedial treatment based on 
medicai advice for all exempted pupils, the en- 
couragement of sports competitions under the 
best conditions, and the desirable professional 
competence and status of the teachers of physical eq 
education. tie 


A World Charter for Educators be 

Placed upon the agenda at the request of 
UNESCO, a world charter for educators was de- 
bated earnestly at one of the most fruitful sessions 
of the Conference. Howard E. Wilson, member 
of the U.S. Delegation, ably put forth a point of | 4" 
view which became the consensus of the Confer- { of 
ence. Only the briefest of summaries is possible | sh 
in this report. 

The development of a world charter for educa- bit 
tors must be deliberate, requiring a number of 
years in the process. This is made necessary by 
the importance of many consultations among | §P 
numerous voluntary professional organizations of | ite 
teachers throughout the world, by the desirability | af 
of its study and discussion in institutes and cen- § };), 
ters of teacher education in all countries as well 
as in international conventions and workshops, 
Secondly, the charter, when developed, should 
recognize clearly the teacher’s relationship to his 
state, stressing particularly the fact that education 
is intimately related to community life—a rela- 
tionship which must be strengthened, never weak- 
ened. Consequently the charter should grow from 
national groups to the world level. The third 
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general agreement was that the charter should 
emphasize the responsibilities as well as the rights 
of teachers. In the fourth place, it was held that 
education should be broadly conceived to include 
such personnel as librarians, educational script 
writers and radio producers, and creators of edu- 
cational films. Finally, it was agreed that, when 
developed, a world charter for educators should 
be acclaimed as a preeminent contribution to 
literature. 


ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 
Many countries are looking to the United States 
for stimulus and counsel in the development of 
their educational programs. The members of the 
U.S. Delegation are in full agreement upon the de- 
sirability of responding freely to all requests for 
information and believe that the United States 
should be represented at future conferences on 
public education which may be sponsored by 
UNESCO and the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 


Reduction of Japanese Industrial War Potential’ 


1. Summary 

Subject to the provisions stated in paragraph 
10, the following actions, as detailed in paragraphs 
2-9, should be taken during the period of the oc- 
cupation, in order to reduce Japanese industrial 
war potential : 

a. All special-purpose industrial machinery and 
equipment functionally limited to use in connec- 
tion with combat-equipment end products should 
be destroyed. 

b. All other industrial machinery and equip- 
ment in primary war industries and such other 
industrial facilities in secondary war industries 
and war-supporting industries as may be in excess 
of the peaceful needs of the Japanese economy 
should be made available for claim as reparations. 

ce. During the period of the occupation, a prohi- 
bition should be maintained against the re- 
establishment of primary war industries; and 
specified war-supporting industries should be lim- 
ited to the productive capacity levels remaining 
after completion of the reduction program out- 
lined above, except as modifications in these 
levels may be authorized by the Far Eastern 
Commission. 


2. Primary War Facilities 
a. Definitions 


(1) Primary war facilities are defined as plants 
and establishments primarily engaged in the de- 
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velopment, manufacture, assembly, testing, repair, 
maintenance, or storage of combat-equipment end 
products and civil aircraft, and plants and estab- 
lishments building merchant vessels above a size to 
be determined by the Far Eastern Commission. 

(2) Combat-equipment end products are de- 
fined as weapons, ammunition, missiles, and ex- 
plosives used for military purposes; chemical or 
bacterial warfare agents; ultra-shortwave radio 
equipment (radar); naval combatant vessels; 
armored vehicles; or aircraft (including air 
frames and aircraft engines). 


b. Disposition 

(1) All firms and organizations, whether pub- 
licly or privately owned and operated, whose ac- 
tivities have related primarily to the operation of 
primary war facilities and whose continued exist- 
ence is deemed by the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers to be undesirable from a security 
standpoint should be dissolved by the Supreme 
Commander, who should at the same time seize 
their records and register all their key executive, 
managerial, research, and engineering personnel. 

(2) All plants and establishments identified by 
the Supreme Commander as primary war facilities 


* Policy decision approved by the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion on Aug. 14, 1947, and released to the press on Sept. 3. 
A directive based on this decision has been forwarded to 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers for 
implementation. 
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should be impounded and their machinery and 
equipment made available for reparations, subject 
to the following limitation: All buildings, machin- 
ery, and equipment in primary war facilities 
which, by virtue of initial design, construction, or 
major structural change, are, as individual items, 
special purpose in nature and functionally limited 
to use in connection with combat-equipment end 
products should be destroyed. 


3. Secondary War Facilities 
a. Definition 

Secondary war facilities are defined as plants 
and establishments primarily engaged in manufac- 
turing, repairing, or maintaining major fabricated 
component parts, subassemblies, accessories, or 
equipment especially designed for use in the prod- 
ucts of primary war facilities. 

b. Disposition 

(1) In plants and establishments identified by 
the Supreme Commander as being originally or- 
ganized or completely re-equipped to operate as 
secondary war facilities, as defined in subpara- 
graph a above, all machinery and equipment, ex- 
cept as noted under (3) below, should be made 
available for reparations. 

(2) In plants and establishments other than 
those covered in (1) above, all machinery and 
equipment, except as noted under (3) below, should 
be disposed of under the recommendations in para- 
graph 5 covering the industry with which, in the 
opinion of the Supreme Commander, they were 
associated prior to their conversion or diversion to 
war production. 

(3) All buildings, machinery, and equipment in 
secondary war facilities which by virtue of initial 
design, construction, or major structural changes 
are, as individual items, special purpose in nature 
and functionally limited to use in connection 
with combat-equipment end products should be 
destroyed. 


4. Dispersed Machinery and Equipment From 
Primary and Secondary War Facilities 


All special-purpose machinery and equipment, 
as defined under 26(2) and 30(3) above, should 
be sought out in locations to which they may 
have been removed from primary and secondary 
war facilities and should be destroyed wherever 
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found. Other machinery and equipment, which 
was formerly used in primary and secondary war 
facilities but subsequently dispersed, need not be 
sought out and identified under the provisions of 
this paragraph but should be treated under para- 
graph 5, as a part of the industry with which it 
is associated. 

5. War-Supporting Industries 

a. Over-All Policy 


As a supplementary measure designed further 
to reduce Japan’s industrial war potential, that 
portion of existing capacity in selected war-sup- 
porting industries which is in excess of that nee- 








essary to meet the peaceful needs of the Japanese 
people, as defined by the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion, should be made available for removal as 
reparations. 
b. Application 

(1) The following specific industries are con- 
sidered as being “war-supporting”, for purposes 
of the industrial removals provided for in para- 
graph 5a: 


(a) The iron and steel industry, producing pig 
iron, steel ingots, and basic shapes 

(b) The coal-carbonization industry 

(c) The nonferrous-metals industry, produc- 
ing pig, ingot, and basic shapes 

(d) The light-metals industry, producing alu- 
mina, primary aluminum, and magnesium, rolled, 
drawn, or extruded shapes 

(e) The metal-working machinery industry, 
producing machine tools, cutting tools, and sec- 
ondary metal-working machinery 

(f) The ball- and roller-bearing industry 

(g) That part of the chemical industry pro- 
ducing industrial explosives, sulfuric acid, soda 
ash, caustic soda, chlorine, chemical nitrogen, and 
calcium carbide. (In the case of industrial ex- 
plosives “capacity which is in excess of that nec 
essary to meet the peaceful needs of the Japanese 
people” is defined as capacity which is in excess 
of that necessary to meet Japanese domestic re 











quirements. ) 
(h) The railway-equipment industry 
(i) The automotive industry 
(j) The electric-power industry 
(k) The cement and abraisives industries 
(1) The steel merchant shipbuilding and repait 
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industry (residual after removals affected under 
paragraph 2) 

(m) The merchant marine, fishing, whaling, 
and cannery fleets, including publicly and pri- 
vately owned steel vessels of 100 tons or over (this 
shall not be interpreted to prevent vessels of less 
than 100 tons being considered for reparations) 

(n) The oil-refining and synthetic-fuel indus- 
try and storage 

(o) The synthetic-rubber industry 

(p) The heavy-electrical-equipment industry 


(2) In addition to reduction in capacity in the 
specific industries listed above, a further reduction 
in the total inventory of metal-working machinery 
in Japan should be effected in so far as this may 
be required to eliminate metal-working capacity in 
excess of the peaceful needs of the Japanese peo- 
ple as defined by the Far Eastern Commission. 


6. Residual Capacity 


After the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers has completed the selection for delivery 
to claimant countries of industrial plants or facil- 
ities within the categories of industry approved 
for removal as reparations by the Far Eastern 
Commission and after the destruction of special- 
purpose machinery, as defined in paragraphs 2 
and 3, residual productive capacity in the indus- 
tries designated in this paper which is in excess 
of Japan’s peaceful needs, as defined by the Far 
Eastern Commission, should be appraised from 
the standpoint of the individual and collective war 
potential represented by this capacity and a deci- 
sion made by the Far Eastern Commission as to 
its disposition. 

7. Property of Nationals of Members of the 
United Nations 

The property of nationals of members of the 
United Nations should be dealt with in accordance 
with FEC-226/1 (Destruction or Removal of 
United Nations Property in Japan, approved 
April 24, 1947, and transmitted to the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers as directive 
serial no. 76 on May 2, 1947). 


8 Reparations 


Removal or destruction of industrial capacity 
for security purposes under the terms of this policy 
should not be limited in order to compensate for 
the effects of industrial removals for reparations. 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 
9. Post-Removal Restrictions on Japanese 
industrial Capacity 
Throughout the period of the occupation the 
following limitations of Japanese industrial capac- 
ity should be maintained. 


a. Primary War Facilities 
Within the framework of the definitions given 
in paragraphs 2 and 3: 


(1) The following should be prohibited in Ja- 
pan: The establishment, possession, or operation 
of any facilities for the development, manufac- 
ture, or assembly of combat-equipment end prod- 
ucts; the development, manufacture, assembly, im- 
portation, or possession of any special-purpose 
machinery and equipment as defined under para- 
graphs 26(2) and 36(3) ; the development, manu- 
facture, or assembly of any combat-equipment 
end products, or their possession except as au- 
thorized by the Supreme Commander, after con- 
sultation with the Allied Council for Japan in 
accordance with the Terms of Reference of the Al- 
lied Council for Japan, for the purposes of the 
occupation ; the building of merchant vessels above 
a size to be determined by the Far Eastern Com- 
mission; the development, manufacture, or as- 
sembly of civil aircraft; and the participation 
by the Japanese Government or Japanese na- 
tionals in the ownership or airborne operation of 
civil aircraft. 

(2) Japan should be directed to prohibit any 
of its nationals from taking part in the ownership 
or operation of primary war facilities outside of 


Japan. 
b. War-Supporting Industries 


The capacity levels remaining in the iron and 
steel, light metals, metal-working machinery, 
shipbuilding, oil-refining and storage, synthetic- 
oil, and synthetic-rubber industries, after the com- 
pletion of the industrial removals proposed in 
this paper and after the disposition of remaining 
“excess” facilities as provided for under para- 
graph 6, should constitute the permissible maxima 
in these industries until the end of the present 
phase of the occupation of Japan or until October 
1, 1949, whichever is the earlier, pending a de- 
cision as to the long-term disarmament controls. 


* Buzerin of May 18, 1947, p. 986. 
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These maxima should be subject to review by the 
Far Eastern Commission, and, if the Commission 
expects still to be charged on October 1, 1949, 
with responsibility for postsurrender policies re- 
specting Japan, the Commission should assess the 
situation before that date with a view to the adop- 
tion of an appropriate policy to be put into effect 
on October 1, 1949, on which date the provisions 
herein specified regarding the productive-capac- 
ity maxima in these industries will lapse. If, at 
any time during the occupation, the Supreme Com- 
mander considers an adjustment in these levels 
necessary, he should, after consultation with the 
Allied Council for Japan in accordance with the 
Terms of Reference of the Allied Council for Ja- 
pan, recommend such an adjustment and submit 
to the Far Eastern Commission appropriate sup- 
porting data. Changes in the established levels 
can be made after adoption by the Far Eastern 
Commission of a policy decision authorizing such 
a change. 


U.S. Delegations to Statistical Conferences 


[Released to the press September 3] 
The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 3 the composition of the United States 
Delegations to the World Statistical Congress, the 
Twenty-fifth Session of the International Statis- 
tical Institute, and the First General Assembly of 
the Inter-American Statistical Institute, which 
are part of the international statistical conferences 
scheduled to be held at Washington beginning Sep- 
tember 6, 1947. 
The Delegations are as follows: 


World Statistical Congress 
Chairman 
Stuart A. Rice, U.S. Member of United Nations Statistical 


Commission, and Assistant Director in Charge of 
Statistical Standards, Bureau of the Budget 


Delegates 


Arthur J. Altmeyer, U.S. Member of United Nations So- 
cial Commission, and Commissioner for Social Secu- 
rity, Social Security Administration, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency 

Edward F. Bartelt, U.S. Member of United Nations Fis- 
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10. Occupation Needs 


The Supreme Commander should be authorized 
to except temporarily from the provisions of this 
paper particular primary war facilities, secondary 
war facilities, and facilities in war-supporting in- 
dustries, in so far as such facilities are required to 
meet the needs of the occupation. In such cases 
the Supreme Commander will, after consultation 
with the Allied Council for Japan in accordance 
with the Terms of Reference of the Allied Council 
for Japan, provide an explanation of reasons for 
retention and an estimated date of removal or de- 
struction. 








11. Records of Property Removals and Destruction 


The Supreme Commander should keep records 
of all property removed from Japan or destroyed 
in the execution of the policies in this paper. 


12. The provisions of this policy decision will 
apply until an appropriate decision on this ques- 
tion by the Peace Conference. 


cal Commission, and Fiscal Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury 

J. C. Capt, Director, U.S. Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor : 

Earl G. Constantine, Chairman, Advisory Council on 
Federal Reports, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 

W. Edwards Deming, U.S. Member of United Nations 
Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling, Bureau of 
the Budget 

I, 8. Falk, Director, Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Social Security Administration, Federal Security 
Agency 

Philip M. Hauser, U.S. Member of United Nations Popu- 
lation Commission, and Deputy Director, Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce 

J. Weldon Jones, Assistant Director in Charge of Fiscal 
Division, Bureau of the Budget 

Isador Lubin, U.S. Member of United Nations Economic 
and Employment Commission, Room 1900, 1270 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 

Edwin Griswold Nourse, Chairman, Council of Economic 
Advisers, Washington 

Winfield William Riefler, U.S. Member of United Nations 

Subcommission on Employment and Economic Sta- 

bility, c/o Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, 

N.J. 
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Beardsley Ruml, U.S. Member of United Nations Subcom- 
mission on Economic Development, c/o R. H. Macy 
& Co., New York 

Leroy D. Stinebower, Deputy U.S. Representative on the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations, 
and Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary for 
economic affairs, Department of State 

Amos BE. Taylor, Director, Office of Business Economics, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

Lazare - Teper, Research Director, International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, 1710 Broadway, New York 

Woodlief Thomas, Director, Division of Research and 
Statistics, Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System 

Willard L. Thorp, President of the American Statistical 
Association, and Assistant Secretary of State for 
economic affairs, Department of State 

Helen Mary Walker, Professor of Statistics, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 

Oris V. Wells, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 

Department of Agriculture 


Twenty-fifth Session of the International 
Statistical Institute 


Honorary Chairman 


Herbert Hoover, Former President of the United States, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Chairman 


Walter Francis Willcox, Emeritus Professor of. Statistics, 
Cornell University, and Vice President, International 
Statistical Institute, 3 South Ave., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Delegates 


Thomas C. Blaisdell, Assistant to the Secretary for Inter- 
national Trade, and Director, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 

Gertrude M. Cox, Director, Institute of Statistics, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina (branch), Raleigh, N.C. 

Halbert L. Dunn, Chief, National Office of Vital Statistics, 
U.S. Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 

Haven Emerson, Emeritus Professor, School of Public 
Health of the Faculty of Medicine, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N.Y. 

Will Feller, President, Institute of Mathematical Statis- 
tics, Department of Mathematics, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Milton Gilbert, Chief, National Income Division, Office of 
Business Economics, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 

Frank Lorimer, Professor of Population Studies, Graduate 
School, American University, 2930 Chesapeake St. 
NW., Washington 

Alfred J. Lotka, Assistant Statistician, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York 

Jacob Marschak, Cowles Commission for Research in 
Economics, University of Chicago, Chicago 
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Oskar Morgenstern, Professor of Economics, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N.J. 

Jerzy Neyman, Director, Statistical Laboratory, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

William F. Ogburn, Professor of Sociology, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 

Kar! Pribram, Economist, U.S. Tariff Commission 

Charles F. Roos, president, the Econometric Institute, Inc., 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 

Joseph A. Schumpeter, Professor of Economics, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Boris Shishkin, Economist, American Federation of Labor, 
901 Massachusetts Ave. NW., Washington 

Arthur Smithies, Assistant Chief, Fiscal Division, Bureau 
of the Budget. 

George W. Snedecor, Director, Statistical Laboratory, Iowa 
State College, Ames, lowa 

Edwin B. Wilson, Emeritus Professor of Vital Statistics, 

School of Public Health, Harvard University, 55 

Shattuck St., Boston 17, Mass. 


First General Assembly of the Inter-American 
Statistical Institute 


Chairman 
E. Dana Durand, Commissioner, U.S. Tariff Commission 


Delegates 


William L. Austin (formerly Director, U.S. Bureau of the 
Census), Eastland Plantation, Doddsville, Miss. 
Solomon Barkin, Research Director, Textile Workers 
Union of America, 15 Union Square, New York 3 
Joseph A. Becker, Chief, International Commodities 
Branch, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, De- 

partment of Agriculture 

W. Randolph Burgess, Vice Chairman, National City 
Bank of New York, 55 Wall St., New York 

Joseph 8. Davis, Director, Food Research Institute, Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Calvert L. Dedrick, Coordinator of International Statis- 
tics, U.S. Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce 

B. Franklin Frazier, Professor of Sociology, Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington 

Lester S. Kellogg, Secretary-Treasurer, American Statis- 
tical Association, 1603 K St. NW., Washington 

Simon 8. Kuznets, Professor of Economic Statistics, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Stacy May, Economist, International Basic Economy 
Corporation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 

Thomas H. Miller, Assistant Director, Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior 

Wesley C. Mitchell, Emeritus Professor of Economics, 
Columbia University, 2 Horatio St., New York 

Norman T. Ness, Director, Office of Financial and De- 
velopment Policy, Department of State 

Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General, U. 8. Public Health 
Service, Federal Security Agency 

Dr. Lowell J. Reed, Dean, School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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Walter A. Shewhart, Research Engineer, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, 158 Lake Drive, Mountain Lakes, N. J. 

Frederick F. Stephan, Professor of Sociology and Statistics, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Aryness Joy Wickens, Assistant Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor 

Leslie A. Wheeler, Director, Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, Department of Commerce 

George Wythe, Chief, American Republics Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


The World Statistical Congress is convened by 
the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. The Congress, which was recommended 
by the United Nations Statistical Commission and 
endorsed by the Population Commission, will af- 
ford an opportunity for statistical officials of the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies: (a) 
to ascertain at first hand the statistical problems 
—both general and specific—which a world-wide 
representative assembly of statisticians would 
wish the Statistical Commission and the Statisti- 
cal Office of the United Nations to consider during 
the next few years; (0) to explain to the statis- 
ticians of various countries the program of work 
on which the Statistical Commission, the Popu- 
lation Commission, the Statistical Office of the 
United Nations, the Specialized Agencies and the 
nongovernmental organizations are at present en- 
gaged or are contemplating; and (c) to explore 
and develop the means by which the statistical 
activities of the Specialized Agencies, quasi- 
governmental and nongovernmental organizations 
might be related to each other and to those of the 
United Nations in fostering international coop- 
eration in the improvement of statistics, 

The International Statistical Institute was es- 
tablished in 1885 and is a nongovernmental pro- 
fessional organization of statisticians. The 
twenty-fourth session of the Institute was held at 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, September 12-13, 1938. 
At the forthcoming session there will be a series of 
section meetings at which programs of technical 
papers will be presented in the field of demo- 
graphic, social, and economic statistics and statis- 
tical methodology. 

The Inter-American Statistical Institute was 
founded as a result of discussions at the eighth 
American Scientific Congress in 1940. Its origi- 
nal membership comprised members of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute resident in the Amer- 
icas. During the intervening period, this Insti- 
tute has gained the official membership of nearly 





all of the American governments and has become a 


vital instrument for the development of statistical] 
science and administration through the Americas, 


The program of the Institute is tentatively sched- 
uled to include round-table discussions of minimum 
standards, definitions, and other problems in- 
volved in the forthcoming 1950 Census of the 
Americas; foreign trade statistics; statistical 
training methods and materials; education and 
cultural statistics; and industrial and mining sta- 
tistics. 
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United States Relations With Brazil 


THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT ' 


Present Durra, Mr. Present oF THE COoN- 
Gress, SENATORS AND DEPUTIES: 

I am deeply grateful for the invitation to ap- 
pear before the Congress of this great nation whose 
history is so entwined with that of the United 
States. 

Speaking as one who has come to executive posi- 
tion from legislative halls, I am all the more 
appreciative of the honor you have extended to me. 
The legislature of a democratic country is identi- 
fied with the people themselves. This must be so 
if the tree of responsible self-government is to 
blossom fully and bear rich fruit. 

Brazil is justly proud of a history of government 
by free men. I salute the Congress of the great 
Brazilian nation, and I extend my best wishes to 
the noble people which it represents, 

The ties between the United States and Brazil 
have always been close. It is not too much to de- 
scribe our relations as those of “lifelong friend- 
ship”. Your declaration of independence was 
brief but just as challenging as was ours. The cry 
of independence, uttered on that famous September 
7, 1822, told the world that the time had come 
when Brazil was to be governed by its own people 
and for their own welfare. 

Iam happy to recall that the United States was 
the first of the nations of the world to recognize 
the new independent State. We were not troubled 
by the fact that it took the form of an empire, for 
the foundations of the empire were democratic. 

The constitution which was adopted two years 
later was the expression of the ideals of free gov- 
ernment, not those of absolute monarchy. 

The history of Brazil in many respects parallels 
that of the United States. Both are nations which 
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have carved civilizations out of the wilderness. 
Both have been endowed with great: natural re- 
sources and both have been developed by people 
whose dominant motive was freedom. 

If I am happy that the United States was the 
first to recognize the new nation of Brazil, I am 
equally happy that it was to the United States 
that Brazil turned for support in its struggle for 
independence. 

The alliance which Brazil proposed to us was a 
singular mark of confidence. It was the beginning 
of our historical friendship which I have described 
as “lifelong”. 

The long reign of the great Dom Pedro II put 
Brazil among the leading democratic nations. 
Americans of today know him well, for you have 
engraved his noble features upon a postage stamp 
which comes to the United States with every mail 
from Brazil. 

We recall with pleasure that he was the first 
monarch to visit the United States, when he came 
to the exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, which 
marked the centenary of our independence. 

Then in 1889, when Brazil felt that the form of 
a republic fitted better its national aspirations, the 
Congress of the United States of America adopted 
a joint resolution congratulating the country upon 
its new form of government. It is interesting to 
note also that Brazil adopted a constitution 
modeled closely upon that of the federal system 
of the United States. 

Why are the ties between us so close? The dis- 
tance between our countries is great and until of 


* Delivered before a joint session of the Brazilian Con- 
gress at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, on Sept. 5, 1947, and re- 
leased to the press by the White House on the same 
date. 
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recent years communication was slow and difficult. 
But it is not physical proximity alone that makes 
friends and neighbors. It is rather the fact that 
we have common interests, common principles, 
and common ideals. 

We look upon the state as the agent of the people 
for the attainment of the general welfare. 

We have the same belief in the fundamental 
rights of man. 

We have the same respect for the dignity of the 
individual. 

We look upon international relations as gov- 
erned by the same standards of moral conduct by 
which individuals are governed. 

In short, the declarations of September 7 and 
July 4 demonstrate that we have the same concept 
of freedom and democracy. 

One of your great statesmen, Ruy Barbosa, 
whose name has left an imperishable memory, once 
said that the nations of the world constituted a 
single society and that the principles which 
formed the basis of stability and justice within 
each state should be applied equally to nations. 
He felt that this was the only hope of maintaining 
civilized relations between them. 

The idea was not new. It was part of Brazil’s 
inheritance, as it is part of the inheritance of every 
other Christian nation. But Ruy Barbosa’s elo- 
quence has made it a living principle of the foreign 
policy of Brazil. His declaration that there can 
be no neutrality between right and wrong will re- 
main forever part of the moral traditions of your 
country. 

In a recent exchange of correspondence with 
Pope Pius XII, I said that I desired to do every- 
thing in my power to support and to contribute to 
a concert of all the forces striving for a moral 
world. I believe in making that statement I spoke 
the thought not only of my own country but of 
Brazil as well. 

The United States has been fortunate in having 
Brazilian friends who have been wise counselors 
when joint action was called for. The name of 
Ambassador Joaquim Nabuco, who served in the 
spirit of your great foreign minister Rio Branco, 
will always be associated with the maintenance of 
the Monroe Doctrine within its proper limitations. 
He is but one of a long line of your distinguished 
countrymen who have contributed so greatly to the 
understanding that exists between us. 


Through the years we have learned that, be- 
cause there is agreement between us upon the 
fundamental principles of justice and equity, we 
can face our common problems with an assurance 
of agreement upon the ways and means of solving 
those problems. 

The recent war again gave convincing proof 
of our friendship. The mutual trust and confi- 
dence that exists between us manifested itself at 
an early date in the immediate response of your 
Government to our need for air bases and for sup- 
plies of strategic materials. 

When both our countries were attacked, our 
people fought side by side unti] victory was 
attained. 

The bravery of your fighting men, against an 
experienced and resourceful enemy, cemented our 
comradeship and gave us another reason to feel a 
deep sense of pride in our friendship. 

The memory of those days of struggle and sae- 
rifice together will always be a sacred bond be- 
tween us. 

But today, the problems of peace still lie ahead 
of us. They are more difficult than we could have 
anticipated. They will require the closest col- 
laboration between us. But I am confident that 
we can solve them with mutual good will and for- 
bearance. 

The one essential is that we maintain our com- 
mon ideals and our common principles of morality 
and justice. 

With these to guide us we can go forward to- 
gether, and we shall not permit any minor dif- 
ferences to divert us from the pursuit of our com- 
mon objectives. 

We are in a period in which Brazil and the 
United States must continue to cooperate with 
their sister nations of the Western Hemisphere 
in the development of a strong and concerted force 
for the good of mankind. One of the great les- 
sons we have learned in recent generations is that 
we do not dwell alone. Destruction, suffering, and 
confusion in other parts of the world confront 
us now as never before. Our nations made great 
sacrifices throughout the war, but we have been 
spared the wanton destruction and dislocation 
suffered by many. 

I am confident that Brazil and the United States 
will be faithful to a great trust on which depend 
the lives and liberty of so many millions of disillu- 
sioned and discouraged people. 
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The people of the United States followed with 
keen interest and high hopes the progress of the 
inter-American conference which has just ended. 
The splendid result attained brings to us a sense 
of deep satisfaction. 

We in this Hemisphere have demonstrated to 
the world that right-thinking men can submerge 
their individual prejudices and their individual 
aims in the accomplishment of an agreement that 
will bring great benefit to the world. 

The conference of Rio de Janeiro will go down 
in history as a tremendously important milestone 
in our progress toward the outlawing of force in 
international relations and the establishment of 
the rule of law and order. 

In some quarters today one hears expressions 
of disappointment in the accomplishments thus 
far of the United Nations. This must not deter 
us in our constant effort to build the organization 
that the world needs so badly. 

Furthermore, we must keep ever in mind that 
the United Nations was not intended to settle the 
problems arising immediately out of the war but 
to provide the means for maintaining interna- 
tional peace after just settlements have been made. 

The United Nations was not born fully devel- 
oped by the signing of its Charter in San Fran- 
cisco. It will take steadfastness of purpose, un- 
remitting toil, and infinite patience to achieve our 
goal, 

The United Nations is not a temporary expe- 
dient. It is a permanent partnership—a partner- 
ship among the peoples of the world for their com- 
mon peace and common well-being. 

The difficulties that we have encountered in this 
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early phase in the life of the United Nations have 
not discouraged us. 

On the contrary, they have increased our deter- 
mination that it shall succeed. 

The United States is resolved to support the 
United Nations with all the resources at our com- 
mand. 

Brazil and the United States have advanced side 
by side in developing progressive concepts of the 
democratic way of life. We have proved to our- 
selves that policies founded firmly on belief in the 
dignity of man and his possession of certain in- 
alienable rights inspire us to greater endeavor and 
lead us to new heights of achievement. 

I shall leave Brazil with the conviction that here 
flourishes a people dedicated to the firm ideals 
upon which my countrymen and I were nurtured. 

It is difficult for me to tell you how deeply I 
appreciate the wonderful reception I have been 
accorded in your country. 

Because this Congress consists of the chosen rep- 
resentatives of the people, and because you men, 
through the operation of the democratic process, 
are so closely identified with the people, I wish to 
express my heartfelt thanks, through you, to all 
the people of Brazil. 

As I passed through your beautiful capital city 
on the day of my arrival, the warm expressions of 
friendship on the faces of hundreds of thousands 
of your people deeply moved me and left with me 
an impression I shall never forget. 

When the time comes for me to depart I shall 
carry away in my héart strengthened confidence in 
the enduring friendship of our two countries and 
in the goodness and generosity of the people of 
Brazil. 











Public Opinion and World Affairs 


BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BENTON'! 


The appraisal of public opinion is one of the old- 
est of the political arts. You assembled here in 
Williamstown are pioneers in the effort to create 
a scientific basis for that art. And this meeting, 
international in character as it is, is one of the evi- 
dences that your new science is moving toward 
maturity. 

Practitioners of the art of gaging public opin- 
ion, including heads of government and foreign 
ministers, have met in international conference 
for centuries and have made nice calculations con- 
cerning the temper of public opinion in their re- 
spective countries and throughout the world. One 
of the great strategic weapons, and one of the 
great pitfalls, of the international negotiator has 
always been his judgment and insight as to what 
his own public and the other fellow’s public will 
demand and what they will put up with. Scholars 
point out that Lord Palmerston, brilliantly suc- 
cessful when he was young and in intimate contact 
with his own people, found the whole basis of his 
foreign policy abandoned when he grew old and 
lost touch with the public. Bismarck pitted his 
judgment of the strength of popular demand for 
German unity against that of most experts, and 
Bismarck won out. Disraeli proved a better pub- 
lic opinion analyst than Gladstone. Lincoln and 
Cavour perceived the deeper thrusts of public 
sentiment and adapted their actions accordingly. 

Such insight is even more essential to the poli- 
tician dealing with domestic issues; in this coun- 
try, for example, astute political leaders, such as 
Jefferson, Jackson, and again Lincoln, have set a 
high standard of excellence in sensing the public 
will as well as in giving it shape and direction. 

This conference is unique in that it brings to- 
gether private individuals from various nations, 


meeting on a professional basis, to discuss prob- 


*Address delivered before the Second International 
Conference on Public Opinion Research, Williams Col- 
lege, Williamstown, Mass., on Sept. 2, 1947, and released 
to the press on the same date. 
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lems peculiar to research on public attitudes, and 
with no motive other than the advancement of 
understanding. 

During the past 10 or 12 years you experts ha 
been learning how to reduce the element of guess 
for the policy makers and administrators. B 
like all pioneers, you are still crass newcomers, 
The shrewd guess of the responsible politi 
leader, who must take into account the intensity 
of public feeling as well as its dispersion, who 
must predict the direction of opinion and the im 
pact of events upon it, who must judge the politi- 
cal effectiveness of various groups, must still be 
the guide to action. 

I shall not have to argue, before this of all 
groups, that what large numbers of people believe 
and think, what they fear and hope, grows ever 
more important in determining the shape of 
things to come. The growth of political democe 
racy, the vast extension of popular education, and 
the miracle of easy, quick, and frequent communi- 
cations have produced a new social situation, the 
full significance of which is not yet understood 
I believe this to be true everywhere, even in the 
totalitarian countries whose rulers have had to in 
vent new techniques of propaganda and repression 
to cope with it and to practice old ones on an ul 
precedented scale in order to remain in power. 

Up to a generation or two ago public leaders, in 
taking into account the broad aspirations and de 
mands of the populations they represented, could 
count on the fact that these aspirations moved 
slowly, like the communications of the time. To 
day, when uncounted millions of people are bom- 
barded by headlines, by day-to-day and hour-te 
hour newscasts, by millions of words and images 
poured forth by press, radio, and motion pictures, 
policy makers and public officials are faced with 
an immensely more complicated job in attempting 
to follow or anticipate the swift tempo of popular 
opinion. 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in the field 
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of international relations. While a fair degree of 
continuity may exist in each nation with respect 
to opinion on domestic problems, the political 
leader or official dealing with foreign policy must 
weigh and balance the shifting and interacting 
public opinions in 50 or 60 nations—public atti- 
tudes which he has difficulty in assaying and over 
which he has little or no influence. 

Up to World War I relations between nations 
were conducted largely as diplomatic negotiations 
between rulers or their personal representatives. 
Today these dealings between chiefs of state or 
chiefs of diplomatic missions are being heavily 
supplemented by direct contacts between and with 
whole peoples. A growing volume of official or 
diplomatic business is no longer conducted behind 
closed doors but, as in the meetings of the Security 
Council, is open for all to read or hear. It is, in 
fact, one of the dilemmas of diplomacy that these 
publicly conducted negotiations may be converted 
into platforms for appeals to the people of the 
world, into sounding boards, rather than used as 
a means of securing accommodation and agree- 
ment. But such is the need for public information 
and public education that the open method is to 
be preferred whenever possible. 

It is not uncommon today for government 
spokesmen to reply to policy statements of other 
governments by statements in the press or on the 
radio, as both the United States and the Soviet 
representatives in the Atomic Energy Commission 
have recently done. Secretary Marshall’s appeal 
for a joint Europe recovery plan was made, not 
in a diplomatic note to the governments of 
Europe but on a public platform, at the Harvard 
commencement. Because of the speed and range 
of modern communications, such a message reaches 
millions and affects world opinion almost at once. 

This democratization of the conduct of inter- 
national relations will, I believe and hope, con- 
tinue to develop rapidly, despite the presently 
successful efforts of some nations to insulate their 
peoples from direct contact with the rest of the 
world. It is developing at the very moment 
when, in nearly every nation, old priorities have 
been upset and the problems of foreign relations 
have superseded in importance all of the tradi- 
tionally controverted domestic issues. What I 
am saying is that peace—just and lasting peace— 
has become the paramount issue for all peoples 
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and that peace can be built only in the minds and 
hearts, or call it the opinions and attitudes, of 
hundreds of millions of people in many lands. 
Without such building there can be no assurance 
of peace. 

The upsurge of public interest in international 
problems has nowhere been more dramatic than 
in the United States. The front pages of our 
papers are crowded, day in and day out, with 
foreign datelines. The State Department is on 
the front page almost daily. In the last fiscal 
year the Department received 1,613 requests for 
speakers and filled 813 of them, contrasted with 
48 requests filled in 1944. Last year the Depart- 
ment received 45,000 letters from the public, not 
including form letters or petitions in support of 
some particular policy, and it was in communi- 
cation with 327 organizations seeking informa- 
tion. When Dr. Gallup asked last month, “What 
do you think is the most important problem fac- 
ing this country today?” 47 percent of the public 
named problems of international affairs; this was 
twice as many as named the high cost of living. 
A similar question asked in 1945 and 1946 showed 
only 15 percent to 16 percent giving priority to 
international issues. Such a phenomenon would 
have been as unthinkable 20 years ago as would 
the convening of an international conference of 
public opinion analysts. 

What is happening in the United States is hap- 
pening in varying degrees everywhere. The 
various world publics exhibit a deepening 
anxiety. If they must decide the issues that make 
for peace or lead to war, on what basis shall they 
decide? We of the Western World of course— 
out of our deepest-held political traditions—an- 
swer that the whole people, on the basis of full 
and fair information made freely available to 
them, should decide, and that they will decide 
rightly if they are permitted to do so; and that, 
further, no decision will stick except on such a 
basis. We would echo the great cry of John Mil- 
ton, “Let Truth and Falsehood grapple; who 
ever knew Truth put to the worse in a free and 
open encounter?” Information, no matter how 
full and fair, is not synonymous with truth and 
is no substitute for judgment, but it is an in- 
dispensable foundation for both. 

I have been stressing the increasing power of 
public opinion, the increasing public interest in 
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international affairs, and the increasing ability of 
the communications system to match the need for 
public information. What, then, is the state of 
the world public’s information about world af- 
fairs—this force which may now determine world 
survival? It is, I am sorry to say, woefully inade- 
quate at best and dangerously distorted at worst. 
For all our proud achievements in communication, 
we are uninformed. I find myself more deeply con- 
cerned about that fact than I am about coal short- 
ages and atom bombs. 

There are many reasons why we are unin- 
formed. One set of reasons springs from the use 
in some countries of the twin instruments of cen- 
sorship and propaganda, which represent reactions 
against the flood of world information. Although 
the world as a whole is probably in a worse case 
today with respect to freedom of information than 
it has ever been, I do not believe that censorship 
can hold off indefinitely the surging tide of facts 
and ideas. 

Poverty and inability to acquire facilities are 
still key factors in determining the adequacy, as 
contrasted with the freedom, of information. 
Monopoly and cartel practices keep costs high. 
There are shortages of paper and of film stock. 
And basically, of course, there is the inadequacy 
and the poor quality of education, of which illiter- 
acy is only the most flagrant example. Informa- 
tion becomes intelligible only through education. 
In our own country, where higher education is 
more generally available than in any other land, 
it is not a good omen that our college graduates 
prefer Milt Caniff to Walter Lippmann by an over- 
whelming margin. 

From my particular vantage point in the De- 
partment of State I see the consequences of these 
factors as they affect foreign opinion about the 
United States. In the position of world leadership 
into which it has been catapulted, albeit reluctantly 
and to its surprise, the United States is today the 
object of intense curiosity throughout the world. 
In the absence of a system of world communica- 
tions and exchanges free and adequate to the need, 
we seé this curiosity developing into misconcep- 
tions about us that are fantastic in their propor- 
tions. We are pictured in some quarters as a 
dragon intent on enslaving the world, and not even 
given credit as a reluctant dragon. Some of these 
misconceptions are deliberately fostered by our 
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detractors, but more are due to plain unmitigate 
ignorance. In either case they are dangers ag 
great as any we face. In a world rife with tensions 
and controversy, in a world of dislocation and 
suffering, they compound the mischief and set the 
stage for conflict. 

We Americans too have our misconceptions 
about foreign peoples and about the nature of 
foreign relations, and they are serious misconcep- 
tions. But in justice I will say that, in view of our 
deepening interest in world affairs, our splendid 
popular communications system, and our relative 
wealth and freedom, these American misconcep- 
tions are perhaps more readily correctible thap 
those held abroad about us. 

We in the State Department are deeply con- 
cerned with public misconceptions both here and 
abroad. Although our efforts are not as yet re 
motely commensurate with the magnitude of the 
problem, certain lines of action have been laid 
down. Weare pressing, as best we can, to advance 
the concept and practice of world-wide freedom of 
information, in the face of very considerable 
difficulties. We seek to stimulate the activities of 
private-information agencies in the international 
field and to reduce the economic barriers as well as 
the political. We are energetic and enthusiasti¢ 
participants in the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

Through the Office of International Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange, we are attempt 
ing to fill the information gaps left by the other 
agencies, an enterprise that is novel for us now; 
after extensive debate in Congress and the press, 
an enterprise that is accepted, I believe, as an inte 
gral part of the conduct of foreign affairs. On 
the home side, through the Office of Public Af 
fairs, we are having some minor success in opening 
to the public gaze the operations and the problems 
of the State Department itself. 

I have been talking in very general terms. Now 
I want to enlist you in this enterprise. Half 4 
century ago Lord Bryce pointed out that one of the 
difficulties of our American democratic system was 
that of measuring accurately the drift of public 
opinion between elections. If he were here at 
Williamstown today, I doubt that he would put as 
much stress on that difficulty as he did in 1893, 
And the chief reason is that you ladies and gentle 
men have developed, and are developing, new il- 
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struments for measuring public information, 
opinions, attitudes, and preferences. We can now 
supplement the study of press opinion, party 
opinion, and leadership opinion with the re- 
sponses of representative cross sections of the pub- 
lic as a whole. Never until recent years has it 
been possible to obtain in any systematic way a 
balanced picture, in perspective, of the opinions of 
all groups in the populations. It is now possible 
to find out what “the public” thinks on any given 
issue or range of issues. It is also possible to as- 
certain the trends of opinion and the variations 
and peculiarities of opinion as between one group 
and another. The policy maker’s opportunity for 
self-deception—the tendency for believing that 
the opinion of one’s own particular group is the 
opinion of the public—is diminished. 

Like most ingenious people, you have brought 
upon yourselves new responsibilities as great as 
your ingenuity. You have found a way to make 
this a more democratic world and, thus, we can 
hope, a more peaceful world, and you must now 
live up to your responsibility to do so. 

You are interested in what people know, feel, 
and think, and you can measure it. I am inter- 
ested in that too, but I am even more interested in 
what makes them feel and think as they do and in 
what the consequences are. If I am right that 
the opinions of national publics are increasingly 
the key to peace and if I am right that massive 
misconceptions may be the greatest single menace 
to peace, then I have a challenge for you. 

When a congressman asks me, as many have, 
whether anybody abroad pays any attention to the 
output of our Office of International Information 
and Educational Exchange, I can usually convince 
him that they do by citing a variety of statistics 
and incidents, all somewhat unscientific but 
nevertheless real. But if a congressman asks me 
to prove that our output has modified public 
opinion about the United States abroad, or over- 
come specific misconceptions, I am much less 
persuasive. An act of faith is involved, as it is in 
all public information activities—faith in the 
curative power of honest information widely dis- 
seminated. 

It is a faith that is justified; Mr. Sulzberger 
does not have to measure the effect of the New 
York 7'imes on public attitudes to know that he is 
adding to public understanding. But it is none- 
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theless true that in these critical times all agencies 
of international information can do a better job 
if they are not shooting in the dark. 

What are the misconceptions about America 
held abroad, country by coyntry? How deeply 
are they held? What causesthem? What are the 
effective ways of dissolving them? I believe your 
group may know how to help find the answers to 
these questions, and I hope this conference will 
devote some time to them. I would similarly hope 
that American misconceptions about foreign peo- 
ples could be clarified, though I am frank to say 
that opinion analysis, which is much more highly 
developed here, has already progressed to the point 
where it is probably more useful to the foreign 
offices of other countries than much of the tradi- 
tional work of their embassies in Washington. 

Let me say parenthetically that, if it were pos- 
sible, public opinion analysis in certain Eastern 
European countries would offer unique possibili- 
ties for controlled experiments in the formation 
of public opinion. 

I would also ask our American analysts for a 
more intensive concentration on issues of U.S. 
foreign policy, to help crystallize that policy. We 
do not feel that we are omniscient in the Depart- 
ment of State. But we do feel that because the 
members of the Department make a full-time job 
of it, often a lifetime job, we have a better grasp 
of the international problems faced by the United 
States than many members of the public. Our 
conviction in our own policies is buttressed by the 
fact that the better-informed elements of the pop- 
ulation seem to agree with us on most issues. 

When we believe we are right, and when a mi- 
nority who have the knowledge necessary for an 
intelligent opinion agree with us but a numerical 
majority of the public disagrees with our policy, 
what then? This problem is as old as democracy 
itself. One thing, to my mind, is clear however. 
If there is to be any role at all for leadership in a 
democracy, the policy makers—the President and 
his Cabinet, Congress, and the Department—at 
least have the obligation to state the facts to the 
public and explain their position in regard to those 
facts. This applies both domestically and, in a 
world where the United States has grave respon- 
sibilities of leadership and power, to foreign peo- 
ples as well. 

In his speech at Salt Lake City in July Secre- 
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tary Marshall said : “The greatest problem I feel we 
have to deal with is in bringing the American pub- 
lic to a general understanding of the conditions 
involved at home and abroad which influence all 
negotiations and therefore all efforts to reestablish 
the peace and prosperity of the world.” Such a 
general understanding must rest on accurate in- 
formation. The Department of State is under an 
obligation to make sure that the American peo- 
ple have the fullest possible access to facts relat- 
ing to foreign-policy problems, to the policies as 
developed, and the reasoning behind them. 

Except for the handling of day-to-day news 
developments, the Department up to three years 
ago had no special personnel or budget for dis- 
charging its information obligations. Its small 
staff of overworked technical officers had to cope 
as they could with mail from the public and turn 
down 10 speaking invitations for every one they 
accepted. Funds and staff for preparing the most 
elementary documentary material were so severely 
limited that justice could not remotely be done to 
inquiries from organizations and individuals. 
Much less was it possible for the Department to 
undertake a positive program for stimulating in- 
terest in foreign-policy problems. 

It is still unable to carry out its now enlarged 
responsibilities on any scale at all comparable 
with the need and demand. The Department’s 
program in this field must be improved and ex- 
panded. At the same time it must avoid high- 
pressure selling campaigns in support of its poli- 
cies. The use of public money by executive agen- 
cies for the purpose of conducting campaigns to in- 
fluence congressional votes is properly forbidden. 
But, as Dean Acheson once pointed out, the De- 
partment is damned for secretiveness if it doesn’t 
put out information and damned for propagandiz- 
ing if it does. There is no place for Dr. Goebbels’ 
methods, Mr. Acheson said, but neither is there 
a place for Colonel Blimp. 

I cannot conclude without pointing out that 
the greatest role of groups such as this in the 
pursuit of peace is not as analysts of current opin- 
ion but as social psychologists. The misconcep- 
tions I have spoken of often seem to revolve like 


* BuLietin of May 18, 1947, p. 1005. 

* Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1597. 
* Treaty Series 933. 

*Treaty Series 944. 
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storm clouds around hotly debated issues. These 
pass; what they spring from, and the increment 
they leave, do not pass so easily. The misconcep- | Plz 
tions are seldom woven out of whole cloth. They 
are usually related to basic stereotypes, to deep- | 
seated prejudices and antagonisms. Programs of | 
current information are usually designed to offset 
the immediate misconceptions and, though they 
may be indispensable at a given moment, tend tobe liz 
ephemeral in their effect. The more basic and per- | nat 
manent antagonisms can be countered only by pre 
longer-range methods, notably by the exchange of é¢ 
students on a wholesale scale. Ultimately, of 54 
course, only education can provide the permanent 
foundation for international understanding. ™ 
Your task is large. Itiscomplex. It is urgent, ™® 
The social scientists of the world, whether in uni- | 
versities or other research organizations, have a 
great role to play in the drama of war or peace tio 
and all signs indicate that it will become steadily thi 
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Proclamation of Whaling Protocols f in 


President Truman on August 18, 1947, Tb vm 
claimed the supplementary whaling protocol of 
March 3, 1947, and, in its entirety, the whale | 
protocol of November 26, 1945,? amending the 4a 
international agreement for the regulation of we 
whaling signed at London on June 8, 1987,° as ga 
amended by the protocol signed at London on | su, 
June 24, 1938.4 | Pa 

After being approved by the Senate on July 2, ’ Be 
1947, the supplementary protocol was ratified by | 
the President on July 18, 1947. The United | °f 
States instrument of ratification was deposited in | ga 
the archives of the British Government on August | ™” 
1, 1947. 
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U.S. Professors To Visit Mexico and Peru | 


Stanley T. Williams of Yale University and ©. | » 
Langdon White of Stanford University have been 
awarded grants-in-aid by the Department of State 
to enable them to visit the Mexican-American In- 
stitute of Cultural Relations in Mexico City and 
the University of San Marcos in Lima, Peru, * su 


respectively. 
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meep- |Plan for Agreement on International Freedom of Information 


They 
deep- ; 


ms of | 
offset [Released to the press September 7] 
they Assistant Secretary William Benton made pub- 
[tobe liz on September 7 the draft of a suggested inter- 
1 per- national agreement on freedom of information, 
ly by prepared under the leadership of Richard J. Fin- 
ge of negan, publisher of the Chicago Times. At the 
y, of same time, Mr. Benton invited interested individ- 
anent vals and organizations to submit comments and 

‘suggestions on the proposed draft to the Depart- 
gent, ment of State. 

The draft resulted from an informal assign- 
ment undertaken by Mr. Finnegan at Mr. Ben- 
ton’s request to formulate a suggested interna- 
tional agreement ‘which would reflect prevalent 
thinking in press, radio, and motion-picture cir- 
cles and would express principles which private 

j industry would like to see written into inter- 

oh | national agreements. In preparing the draft, 
PFO" Warren H. Pierce of the Chicago Times staff 
ol consulted personally some 75 leaders of the news- 
, paper, magazine, radio, and motion-picture in- 
dustries. Printed copies of the original version 
n of were mailed to more than 4,000 persons and or- 
> 98} ganizations. Hundreds of responses furnished 
n on suggestions which have been considered in pre- 

| paring the final draft as made public by Mr. 
ly 2, } Benton. 
d by | The proposed dia covers those aspects 
ited | Of freedom of information connected with the 
d in | gathering and international transmission of news 
gust and information. Among other things, corre- 


| uni- 
1ve a 


peace 
adily 


| 





d ©, Honorable Wm11aAM BEenTON 
been , 

tate Assistant Secretary of State 
bt Washington, D. C. 


and Dear Mr. Benton: Herewith is a draft of a 
eru, * suggested international treaty on freedom of 
information. 


efit | September 14, 1947 





PRESS, RADIO, AND MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRIES CONFER 


spondents—defined so as to include press, radio, 
and film personnel—would be guaranteed the 
right to enter other countries and to travel freely 
about therein. Their copy could be sent in and 
out without censorship except such as might be 
directly required for reasons of national military 
security. 

In his letter of transmittal to Mr. Benton, 
Mr. Finnegan pointed out that the principles 
expressed in the suggested agreement are such 
as could be used in the United Nations, or in a 
multilateral convention signed by many countries, 
or in bilateral agreements between the United 
States and other governments. 

In releasing the draft Mr. Benton maid, “The 
free flow of news and information among nations 
and peoples was never more necessary than it is 
today and never faced with a greater array of 
deliberately erected barriers. Mr. Finnegan and 
his associates have undertaken to crystallize the 
deeply held but rarely formulated views of the 
executives of American private information 
agencies on this problem. The principles ex- 
pressed in Mr. Finnegan’s draft would help to 
make it possible for news, radio, and film agen- 
cies to seek and disseminate accurate information 
everywhere; in Secretary Marshall’s phrase, ‘to 
cover the earth with truth’. The Department of 
State is grateful to Mr. Finnegan and the Chi- 
cago Times for the time and the intelligence they 
have given to this crucial matter.” 


LETTER TO ASSISTANT SECRETARY BENTON FROM PUBLISHER OF CHICAGO “TIMES” 


In November, 1946, you asked me to attempt the 
preparation of such a draft. It was to reflect as 
much as possible the prevalent thinking among 
the information media of our nation—the press, 
radio and motion pictures. You said that the 
State Department would like to see a draft that 
expressed, in principle, the ideas that private in- 
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dustry would expect to have our government write 
into an international agreement. 

I consented to undertake the chore because for 
many years newspaper men had been hoping that 
Congress and the State Department would get 
busy and do something on the subject. There had 
been a lot of discussion but no action. 

The sentiment for action is stronger now than 
ever. Leaders in the newspaper and other media 
feel that this is one of those important subjects 
that is so much above party and personality dif- 
ferences that it should attract prompt, unanimous 
and lasting attention in both Houses, as well as in 
the State Department. 

It will be impossible to get all the elements of 
private industry to agree on the wording of such 
a document. We think we have covered the 
principles on which all agree. 

The principles are such as could be used within 
the United Nations or a multilateral convention of 
nations or for a bilateral agreement. Right now 
it is felt that a start should be made with a bi- 
lateral treaty. It is our opinion that this draft 
expresses : 

1. The principle of freedom of speech and free- 
dom of the press that exists in the United States. 

2. The principle of freedom of movement, free- 
dom of observation, and freedom of transmission 
of facts and ideas. 

3. The principle of world public opinion as the 
ultimate source of judgment in controversies be- 
tween information media and government. 


We have tried to comb all possible sources from 
which we could get ideas for presentation to the 
State Department in the draft that is attached to 
this letter. Warren H. Pierce, of our staff, in 
seven months has consulted personally some 75 
leaders of the newspaper, magazine, radio and 
motion picture industries. Printed copies of the 
original draft were mailed to more than 4,000 per- 
sons. The original draft was printed in full in 
Editor & Publisher. Hundreds of responses 
brought suggestions to us. 

We are especially indebted to Quincy Wright, 
University of Chicago authority on international 
law, John O. Levinson, a member of the Chicago 
Bar who specializes in foreign relations activities, 
and Frederick S. Siebert, head of the journalism 
school of the University of Illinois, all of whom 


participated in the drafting and redrafting 
conferences. 

During the time that our inquiry has been 
under way the discussion regarding the “responsi- 
bilities and obligations” of the press has been 
called to our attention. 

It has been suggested that unless the United 
States accepts certain ideas regarding “responsi 
bilities and obligations” in order to woo the 
sponses from totalitarian states, there is no chance 
of this formula being accepted by governments 
with which we would like to negotiate. 

All who are aware of the faults of the American 
press deplore them and have worked for their 
correction. But a completely free press will can- 
cel out its own evils long before any governmen 
would, 

If the servants of the people in government are 
permitted to control the voice of those who select 
the servants, the only recourse the people have 
left is forceful rebellion. And Jefferson’s idea 
still holds—that freedom of the press is the sub- 
stitute for rebellion. 

Those who talk about responsibilities and obli- 
gations use language that almost parallels that em- 
ployed in England in 1680 when the king and the 
judiciary decided to put down “lies or vain reports 
which are many times raised on purpose to scan- 
dalize the government”, etc. That effort of gov- 
ernment against “lies” was so disastrous to truth, 
public welfare and individual freedom that it be- 
came one of the precedents for the American con- 
cept that the press must be free, not fettered by any 
magistrates of government. 

We wish to impress upon you that there is 
unanimity among the communication media of the 
United States that we should enter into no treaty 
with any country on any terms that shrink Ameri- 
can practice one jot. We cannot abridge freedom 
of the press under our Constitution; we should 
not do it under a treaty. We who have worked on 
this draft think that it would be far better to have 
an agreement with a half-dozen nations consistent 
with the American belief that the free press is the 
defender of the people’s rights than to agree with 
all the nations of the world on any pact or treaty 
that would change our traditional conception of 
the independence of the press. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ricuarp J. FinnecaN 
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S been DRAFT OF A TREATY ON FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


sponsi- \ 


Individuals and peoples improve their understanding of ARTICLE 6. Each of the signatories agrees to permit all 


‘ , each other through communication of facts and ideas. In 


order to promote freedom of expression by every means 





copy of the information agencies of the other to enter 
its territory and reach its information agencies on the 


United, of communication, including speech, writing, press, radio, same conditions as are accorded to information agencies 

ponsi-fmotion picture and art, and to assure to their respective of the most favored nation. 

he peoples the benefits of free access to information and Articte 7. Nothing herein shall be construed as de- 

shan opinion, the High Contracting Parties agree to the fol- priving the nationals of any signatory of the remedies 
lowing articles : provided by the domestic laws of such signatories con- 

Articte 1. For the purposes of simplification and un- pe the publication of Mbel, danter cr cbacee 
erican Done a SS Ce Se ee ArtTicte 8. (a) In order to facilitate attainment of the 
their objectives of this agreement, the International Informa- 
1 can- (a) “Information agencies” shall mean: Newspaper, tion Commission, (hereinafter called the Commission) 

magazine and book publishing organizations; press asso- shall be established, to be composed of representative 
AMEN ciations and news or feature services; radio and tele- correspondents or executives of information agencies 
vision stations and networks; motion picture producing designated by their respective governments. 
nt aref companies. (b) The Commission shall have jurisdiction over all 
select (b) “Correspondents” shall mean: Properly accredited causes arising out of a petition filed by a party in in- 
have journalists, press reporters, photographers, columnists, terest alleging breach of one or more of the terms of 
“ editors and publishers; radio and television reporters, this agreement. It shall be empowered to decide all 
idea commentators and technicians; news artists and illustra- questions as to its jurisdiction arising hereunder, and to 
| sub- tors; newsreel and other documentary picture production promulgate rules of procedure, evidence and such other 
personnel. A correspondent shall be deemed to be prop- rules as it may deem necessary to fulfill its functions 
obli- | erly accredited when he is the holder of a passport duly hereunder: Subject to such restrictions as are herein- 
t em-§ ‘sued to him by his own nation certifying that he is a after set forth. 
1 the correspondent, and provided he is admissable to the (c) A party in interest in the original instance shall 
nation of destination under its general laws governing the be any correspondent or information agency alleging in- 
ports F entry of visitors or immigrants. jury because of violation of this agreement. 
scaN-— (c) “Copy” shall mean all reports of information or (d) Opportunity shall be given the respondent to 
ZOV-F opinion, whether visual or auditory, intended by cor- answer the petition. Thereafter, upon the initiative of 
ruth, | respondents or information agencies for publication. the Commiasion or at the zequest. of either gesty:¢ yub- 
é ts lic hearing shall be held. 

Aariciz 2. Correspondents from each signatory (to- (e) Upon conclusion of the hearing, the Commission 
con- ; gether with their equipment) shall have free ingress to _— shall publish a written Report which shall include the 
any and egress from the territories of the other for the pur- findings and opinion of the majority of the Commission, 

pose of carrying on the activities of their calling. together with any special concurring or dissenting 
e is ArtTicte 3. Correspondents from each signatory shall opinions, The Commission, whenever it deems appro- 
the be permitted freely to travel within the territories of the priate, may make an abridgement of the Report which 
other and to have access to all places and all news sources shall be published simultaneously with the text of the 
eaty available to the correspondents of the most-favored nation. Report. 
eri- Articte 4, All copy of correspondents or information (f) In the event of the non-appearance of the re- 
lom | agencies of each signatory shall be permitted free egress spondent in any case arising hereunder, a public hearing 
ld | ftom the territories of the other without censorship, de- Shall be conducted ew parte and a Report shall issue as 
lon | Wetion or editing. Provided that: each of the signato- in the case of adversary hearings. 

ries may make and enforce regulations applicable to foreign (g) The signatories agree that any Report or abridge- 
ave correspondents relating directly to the maintenance of na- ment thereof, of the Commission, shall be made freely 
ent | tional military security, if such regulations apply equally available to all information agencies of all nations, and 
the | to all such correspondents. In the event that the copy of to saath VERE AE Te Se ee eee 
‘ , e and universities, and shall be made available at cost to 
rith | ®2y correspondent is detained or delayed the correspond- all nationals of the respective signatories. 
aty ent shall be notified immediately of such action and given Anricte 9. If, after the Commission has issued its re- 
of a full explanation of the reasons therefor. port, diplomacy fails to settle any dispute between the 

Articty 5. The correspondents of each signatory in signatories concerning the interpretation of this agree- 

the territory of the other shall have access to all facihties ment, or the consistency of the report of the Commis- 

for the transmission of copy and may transmit copy on the sion with this agreement, either signatory by unilateral 
r Same basis and at the same rates applicable to all other application may invoke the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tin users of such facilities for similar purposes. tional Court of Justice. 

September 14, 1947 — 











Soviet Objections to Industrial Plan for Ruhr Refuted Brit 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN U.S. AND U.S.S.R. perv 


Text of translation of Soviet note 
161 August 18, 1947 

Sm: On instructions from the Soviet Govern- 
ment I have the honor to communicate the follow- 
ing: The Soviet Government has noticed the 
announcements published in the press to the effect 
that at the present time conversations are being 
conducted between the U.S.A. and Great Britain 
concerning the revision of the plan of the level of 
industrial production in Germany adopted March 
27, 1946 by the Control Council and the establish- 
ment of a special regime for the Ruhr industrial 
area and that for this purpose it is intended to con- 
vene a special conference of the Three Powers, 
U.S.A., Great Britain, and France. 

The existence of conversations of this kind be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain was 
confirmed in a statement by Mr. Bevin in the House 
of Commons on August 4, 1947. 

The Soviet Government considers it necessary 
to draw the attention of the Government of the 
United States to the fact that questions connected 
with the revision of the plan of the level of indus- 
trial production for Germany, as well as the 
establishment of any kind of special regime for the 
Ruhr industrial area, concern Germany as a whole 
and consequently decisions on them can be taken 
only with the agreement of the Four Powers 
occupying Germany. 

Accept [etc.]. 

S. TsaraPKIN 
Chargé @’ Affaires ad interim of the 
USSR. in the USA. 
Acting Secretary of State 
Mr. Rosert Lovett 
State Department 
Washington 
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Text of the United States reply which was delin 
ered to the Soviet Chargé in Washington on Seg 


tember 1, 1947 wage 


[Released to the press September 2) fina 
August 29, 1947 |The 

Sm: I have received the Embassy’s note off?! 
August 18, 1947 drawing attention to the discus}**' 
sions in London between the United States, the} 
United Kingdom, and France on the level of in- 
dustry and the Ruhr area in Germany and stating 
that, in the opinion of the Soviet Government) q9 
these matters “concern Germany as a whole and 
consequently decisions on them can be taken only 
with the agreement of the four powers occupying 
Germany.” 

The United States Government obviously agrees 
that decisions dealing with Germany as a whole}0n 
can be taken only by agreement between the four] the 
occupying powers which this Government con-\n04 
tinues to hope will be achieved. However, theo. 
United States Government is unable to accept the | acti 
interpretation of the agreements relating to Ger- | par 
many on which the position of the Soviet Gov- | 107 
ernment appears to be based. Go 

For over two years the United States Govern- | of. 
ment has sought persistently to reach agreements : 
on matters affecting Germany as a whole and to 
implement the provisions of the Berlin Agreement Pe 
of 1945 which state that Germany should be treated 
as a single economic unit and to this end certain 
common policies should be established. The level . 
of industry for Germany as a whole adopted on 
March 27, 1946 was in fact expressly based on the} ‘ 
assumption that Germany would be treated as 4 | Re 
single economic unit. Subsequent to the meeting | Ki 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers in Moscow | of 
this year, when it became clear that there was no } Cor 
prospect of an early achievement of this objective, | tri 
it became necessary to adjust the level of industrial | de 
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tivity in the American and British Zones. In 
fecting this adjustment in the United States and 
British Zones, the main objectives in the Berlin 
greement of eliminating the German war poten- 
jal, developing Germany’s agriculture and peace- 
ul industries, and enabling Germany to maintain 
tself without external assistance, are being ob- 
perved. 
The Soviet Government is certainly aware of 
he importance of German production to the eco- 
momic rehabilitation of Europe. This is partic- 
ularly true in respect of coal from the Ruhr area 
. fof Germany. Furthermore, the failure of the So- 
‘Hviet Government to implement the Berlin Agree- 
‘Tment has placed upon the United States a heavy 
mber financial burden in the occupation of Germany. 
1947 {The United States Government is unable to ac- 
ste offcept the thesis that nothing can be done to allevi- 
liscus{te the financial burden of the United States or to 


s, the} 
of in. 
fating 
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develop within the framework of the Berlin 
agreement the contribution of the western zones 
of Germany to the economic reconstruction of 
Europe until the consent of the Soviet Govern- 
ment has been obtained. Pending the fulfilment 
of quadripartite agreement, the United States feels 
justified in pursuing objectives which have been 
commonly agreed and making arrangements for 
that purpose with any other occupying power 
willing to work toward the common end. 
Accept [etc.] 
Rosert A. Loverr 
Acting Secretary of State 
The Honorable 
Semen K. TsaraPKIn 
Minister Counselor 
Chargé @ Affaires ad interim of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


ment Continued Protest Against Stifling of Opposition in Bulgaria 


e and 
| only 
pying 


grees [Released to the press September 3] 
whole}On August 30 Ambassador Smith delivered to 
four} the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs a second 
con- |note of protest against the sentence of death passed 
, the|on Nikola Petkov and the Bulgarian Parliament’s 
it the | action abolishing the Agrarian Union, the political 
Ger- | party of which Mr. Petkov was the leader. This 
Gov-|note was in answer to the reply of the Soviet 
Government of August 25 to the American note 
vern- |of August 23.1 Teat of the note follows: 
nents 
id to 
ment 


My Government has received your communica- 
tion of August 25 concerning the case of Nikola 
Petkov. 


rr In February 1945 the U.S.S.R., U.K. and U.S. 
level agreed at Yalta to a declaration on Liberated 


lel Europe which reads as follows: 


i the} “The Premier of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
as 4/ Republics, the Prime Minister of the United 
ting | Kingdom, and the President of the United States 
cow | of America have consulted with each other in the 
$ nO} Common interests of the peoples of their coun- 
tive, | tries and those of liberated Europe. They jointly 
rial } declare their mutual agreement to concert during 


efin | September 14, 1947 








U.S. NOTE TO SOVIET MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


the temporary period of instability in liberated 
Europe the policies of their three governments in 
assisting the peoples liberated from the domina- 
tion of Nazi Germany and the peoples of the 
former Axis satellite states of Europe to solve 
by democratic means their pressing political and 
economic problems. 

“The establishment of order in Europe and the 
rebuilding of national economic life must be 
achieved by processes which will enable the 
liberated peoples to destroy the last vestiges of 
Nazism and Fascism and to create democratic in- 
stitutions of their own choice. This is a prin- 
ciple of the Atlantic Charter—the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live—the restoration of sovereign 
rights and self-government to those peoples who 
have been forcibly deprived of them by the ag- 
gressor nations. 

“To foster the conditions in which the liberated 
peoples may exercise these rights, the three gov- 
ernments will jointly assist the people in any 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 7, 1947, p. 481. 
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European liberated state or former Axis satellite 
state in Europe where in their judgment condi- 
tions require (A) to establish conditions of in- 
ternal peace; (B) to carry out emergency 
measures for the relief of distressed peoples; (C) 
to form interim governmental authorities broadly 
representative of all democratic elements in the 
population and pledged to the earliest possible 
establishment through free elections of govern- 
ments responsive to the will of the people; and 
(D) to facilitate where necessary the holding of 
such elections. 

“The three governments will consult the other 
United Nations and provisional authorities or 
other governments in Europe when matters of 
direct interest to them are under consideration. 

“When, in the opinion of the three governments, 
conditions in any European liberated state or 
any former Axis satellite state in Europe make 
such action necessary, they will immediately con- 
sult together on the measures necessary to dis- 
charge the joint responsibilities set forth in this 
declaration. ° 

“By this declaration we reaffirm our faith in 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter, our pledge 
in the declaration by the United Nations, and our 
determination to build in cooperation with other 
peace-loving nations world order under law, dedi- 
cated to peace, security, freedom and general well- 
being of all mankind.” 


In December 1945 the Foreign Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R., U.K. and U.S. met in Moscow in accord- 
ance with decisions reached at Yalta and later at 
Potsdam and, with respect to Bulgaria, agreed 
that “Soviet Government takes upon itself mission 
of giving friendly advice to Bulgarian Govern- 
ment with regard to desirability of inclusion in 
Bulgarian Government of the Fatherland Front, 
now being formed, of an additional two representa- 
tives of other democratic groups, who (a) are 
truly representative of the groups of the parties 
which are not participating in the Government 
and (0) are really suitable and will work loyally 
with the Government.” 

Mr. Nikola Petkov was and is the titular and 
actual leader of the Agrarian Union, the principal 
democratic group outside of the Fatherland Front 
to which the Moscow agreement had reference. He 
signed the Armistice Agreement on behalf of Bul- 
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‘On the contrary, the Fatherland Front inaug 








garia. Despite the manifest unfairness of thp°?! 
manner in which the elections of October 27, 18 
for Constituent Assembly were conducted, 
Fatherland Front Government was obliged to con 
cede that Mr. Petkov’s adherents had polled ove 
1,200,000 votes, or some 29 percent of the total. 

For reasons well known to the Soviet Govern 
ment, the Moscow agreement was not implemente 
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rated a campaign of terrorization and intimid 
tion against the Bulgarian opposition with the ob 
vious aim of attaining its dissolution. This car 
paign has resulted in the scandalous trial, convi 
tion and sentence to death of Mr. Petkov and 
the abolition of the Agrarian Party by parli 
mentary decree of August 26th as well as 
various other repressive measures against Agrari 
leaders. 

The United States Government cannot accey 
the position taken by the Soviet Government i 
your note under acknowledgment. The Petke 
case, involving the leader of the principal opposi 
tion party, obviously vitally affects the existenc 
of representative government in Bulgaria. Th 
it is clearly within the purview of the Yal 
Agreement in which the establishment of such 
Government was declared to be of concern to tha Da 
three powers and warrants a review by them Ja) 
The contention that the matter is of purely imfup 
ternal Bulgarian concern cannot relieve the Yalta} as 
Powers from their commitment to concert theit| bec 
policies in regard to developments of this nature nat 
As for Bulgarian sovereignty, it may be remarked] © 
that Bulgaria is still under armistice control | 
The Soviet attitude, therefore, violates Soviet ob-| fa 
ligations assumed at Yalta and is a negation ofj 
the rights of the United States as a signatory to} 
the Bulgarian armistice. Da 

The Bulgarian parliamentary action in abolish-| *¢ 
ing the Agrarian Union, which constitutes the} ™ 
latest development in the repressive campaign) 2 
against the rights and liberties of members of| ™ 
that party has removed from Parliamentary par] * 
ticipation the last of the 90 deputies elected by the} ™ 
Agrarians to that body. Parliamentary oppost| 7; 
tion to the Government Fatherland Front blot} y, 
now consists of 8 deputies of the Opposition Social % 
Democratic Party in a chamber of which the total] — 
membership numbers 465. Any pretense that 
such a situation is consistent with the conduct off ™" 
Se 
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of spresentative government in Bulgaria is mani- 
7. ygaplestly preposterous. Accordingly, pursuant to its 
o TYalta obligations, the United States Government 
to conftquests that, in addition to reviewing the Petkov 


ed ove 
total. 
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nentefSoviet Notes Rejecting Plan for Reopening of Dairen to International Trade 


inaugy 
timid 


[Released to the press September 2] 
the of 


is ail Translation of a substantial portion of the reply 
convid’t te Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs, dated 
and } August 26, to the U. S. note of August 14, 1947, in 
pari regard to Dairen. The Soviet reply was delivered 

as i’ the American Embassy at Moscow on August 


rrari 97: 









In reply to the Embassy’s note No. 689, 
accep¥of August 14,’ on the question of the opening of 
1ent if Dalny* for international commerce (the Soviet 
Petkoy Ministry of Foreign Affairs) has the honor to 
pposit refer to its note No. 103 of February 27, 1947 in 
isteng@j which it was stated that the status of Dalny is 
Thu} defined by the special Soviet-Chinese agreement 
Yalta regarding Dalny of August 14, 1945.° 
such # As is known, in accordance with that agreement, 
to thi Dalny during the existence of a state of war with 
themj Japan falls under the regime which has been set 
sly inf up in the Naval base of Port Arthur. Inasmuch 
Yalta as the state of war with Japan is not terminated 
; their} because there is as yet no peace treaty with Japan, 
1ature| naturally, the regime of the naval base continues 
1arked| to prevail over Dalny. 
mtrol,| Considering this circumstance, as well as the 
iet ob-| fact that civil administration of the Chinese Gov- 
ion of| ernment for reasons beyond Soviet control, has not 
ory to| #8 yet undertaken fulfillment of its functions in 
Dalny, the Soviet Government sees no basis for 
olish-| 8 change of regime which at the present time exists 
1g the|in Dalny. The Soviet Government in this con- 
paign| ection categorically rejects, in view of above- 
srg of| Mentioned circumstances, any attempt to burden 
y par: it with responsibility for treatment of American 
oy the interests. 


post! Translation of Soviet Note of February 27, 1947 


i blot Ministry or Forercn AFrairs 
Social 


No, 108 
total oa : 
that} Zhe Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the USSR 


ict of| Presents its compliments to the Embassy of the 
September 14, 1947 
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case, the U.S.S.R., U.K. and U.S. also consult 
with a view to reaching a concert of policies in 
regard to the conditions created by these related 
developments. 


United States of America and, in reply to the 
Embassy’s Note No. 3 of January 3 of this year on 
the question of the Port of Dairen and the Chinese 
Changchun railway,‘ has the honor to inform it as 
follows: 

As is well known, the status of Dairen and the 
Chinese Changchun Railway is defined by the 
Soviet-Chinese agreements of August 14, 1945 re- 
garding the Port of Dairen and the Chinese 
Changchun Railway, and accordingly questions 
arising in connection with these agreements come 
within the competence of the Governments of the 
USSR and China. The Soviet Government for its 
part has always expressed its readiness for appro- 
priate steps and has done everything possible for 
the exact execution of these agreements. 

Mention in the Embassy’s note of the abnormal 
situation in the Far East, which evidently envis- 
ages the situation in China, cannot be regarded 
as a reason for laying any responsibility for this 
situation on the USSR. 

As regards the district of the Port Arthur Naval 
Base provided for in the Soviet-Chinese agree- 
ment, as well as Dairen, the Soviet Government 
has applied and is applying all possible measures, 
so far as depends upon it, for the establishment of 
a normal situation in this district and in the city 
of Dairen. 

It is not necessary to speak here in detail of the 
agreement which was concluded at the Moscow 
Conference of the Three Ministers in December 
1945 on the question of the withdrawal both of 
Soviet and American troops from China. The 
Soviet Government considers that the exact execu- 
tion both by the Soviet Union and the United 
States of America of this agreement and of other 
conditions provided for by the Moscow agreement 


* BuiieTin of Aug. 31, 1947, p. 436. 

* Russian name for the port of Dairen. 
* Buttetin of Feb. 10, 1946, p. 201. 

* BuLteTin of Jan. 19, 1947, p. 127. 














THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 
has a highly important significance for the estab- 
lishment of a normal situation in China. For its 
part the Soviet Government has done everything 
which the agreement demanded of it, having al- 
ready concluded the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Manchuria in the spring of last year. 
Moscow, February 27, 1947. 
To THe Emsassy 
or THE Unrrep States oF AMERICA 
Moscow 


THE DEPARTMENT 
George C. McGhee Departs for Survey of 
Greek-Turkish Aid Program 

[Released to the press September 4] 

The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 4 that George C. McGhee, Coordinator of 
Aid to Greece and Turkey, would leave on that 
date for a three to four weeks’ survey of aid activi- 
ties in those countries. 

Mr. McGhee was scheduled to depart from La 
Guardia Airport at 7 p. m. via commercial airline 
and was to proceed directly to Athens on the first 
leg of his trip. 

Besides talks with Dwight P. Griswold, Chief of 
the Mission for Aid to Greece, and Edwin C. Wil- 
son, Ambassador to Turkey and Chief of the Mis- 
sion for Aid to Turkey, Mr. McGhee will study 
mission activities generally in both countries and 
will make brief visits to interior points in both 
countries. He is expected to spend approximately 
two weeks in Greece before going to Ankara, 
Turkey. 

Mr. McGhee’s survey is primarily intended to 
effect a closer liaison between the two field missions 
and his office in Washington. He will discuss sev- 
eral routine problems that have arisen in connec- 
tion with the mission, among these being the re- 
construction program in Greece, the establish- 
ment of a Greek foreign trade administration, and 
the financing of Greek imports through private 
trade channels. Discussions with the Turkish 
Mission will include the implementation of the 
report of the survey group to Turkey and plans 
for dispatching personnel from the United States 
to assist the Mission to Turkey. 

During Mr. McGhee’s absence, Walter Wilds, 
Deputy Coordinator, will be Acting Coordinator 
of Aid to Greece and Turkey. 
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Charles E. Saltzman Sworn In as Paci 
Assistant Secretary bop: 


Charles Eskridge Saltzman was sworn in gp!“ 
September 2 as Assistant Secretary of State. Myphe | 
Saltzman succeeds Maj. Gen. John H. Hilldringsbli 
whose resignation was effective September 1. tthe 

Mr. Saltzman is responsible for this Governgign 
ment’s policies in the occupied areas, namely, Geriforr 
many, Japan, Austria, Korea, and the VeneziaiStat 
Giulia area of Italy. T 

The nomination of Mr. Saltzman for Assistanfent 
Secretary of State was sent to the Senate on Junfoent 
19 and was confirmed on July 1. has 


“The United States and Non-Self-Governing 
Territories”’ 


[Released to the press August 2 


The Department of State released on August 2 
The United States and Non-Self-Governing Ter” 
ritories, which is chiefly a summary of informatio 2"! 
regarding the relations of the United States with to ( 
those non-self-governing and trust territoriedt® j 
which come within the purview of chapters XI 
XII, and XII of the Charter of the United NafU=S 
tions. The pamphlet traces the development ¢ 
international responsibility with regard to tha 1 
administration of such areas from the end of the pos 
nineteenth century through the mandate system off Sta 
the League of Nations during the inter-world-war} St 
period to the establishment of the Trusteeship}anc 
Council of the United Nations. United States| for 
policy toward those dependent areas for which it|to' 
has assumed administrative responsibility is also 
summed up as a background for United States| Ef 
participation in the establishment of international 
machinery for the political, economic, social, and 
educational advancement of the peoples of non- hal 
self-governing territories. De 

The publication contains a map of “non-self- Ar 
governing and trust territories and two charts 
illustrating the international trusteeship system Th 
and the United Nations organization. The ap- 
pendix includes selected documents which provide 
the most relevant official statements and agreé| ,,_ 
ments in regard to trusteeship and non-self-gov-} Re. 
erning territories. This section includes the trus) ap 
teeship agreement for the Trust Territory of the} ‘he 


Department of State Bulletin Se; 
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Pacific Islands proposed by the United States and 

pproved by the Security Council on April 2, 1947. 
. in qpince this publication went to press on April 5, 
e. Mithe Congress of the United States has passed en- 
dringebling legislation authorizing the President to put 
+1, he agreement into effect. President Truman 
tovernkigned the instrument of approval placing these 
y, Gerlformer Japanese Mandated Islands under United 
eneziaiStates trusteeship on July 18, 1947. 

This pamphlet will be sold by the Superintend- 
nt of Documents, Washington 25, D.C., for 30 
D JuMcents a copy with a 25 percent discount to pur- 
chasers of 100 copies or more. 





ning Jeugene H. Clay Joins AMAG 


gust 25) The Department of State announced on August 

rust 2 26 that Eugene Herbert Clay of New York City 

s been appointed economic adviser to Dwight P. 

g re Griswold, Chief of the American Mission for Aid 

3 withito Greece, and will leave this week end for Athens 
itoriegto join the Mission. 


rs Al 

1d Ng{U-S- and Sweden Raise Legations to Embassies 
ent ¢ [Released to the press September 2] 
to the) The Government of Sweden has accepted a pro- 


of thelposal made by the Government of the United 
tem off States that their respective diplomatic missions at 
d-war} Stockholm and Washington be raised to embassies 
eeshipjand that ambassadors be exchanged. The date 
States| for effectuating the elevation of the two legations 
ich it| to the rank of embassy will be announced later. 


| 

call Erratum: Arming the United Nations 

tional} In the Butterin Surrtement dated August 3, 

1, and 1947, page 259, transpose lines 9-12 in the left- 

 non-| and column, “Article 17: Position of the Chinese 
Delegation: The Chinese Delegation upholds this 

a Article because of the following considerations :”, 


charts |‘ Precede the last line in the same column. 


stem 
: ap-| THE CONGRESS 
ovide Trusteeship Agreement for the Territory of the Pacific 


Islands: Hearing before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
gree tions, United States Senate, 80th Cong., Ist sess., on 8. J. 
OV! Res, 148, joint resolution authorizing the President to 
trus} approve the trusteeship agreement for the Territory of 
f the} the Pacific Islands. July 7, 1947. iii, 22 pp. 
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Government Corporations Appropriation Bill for 1948: 
Hearings before the Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, United States Senate, 80th Cong., 1st sess., 
on H.R. 3756, an Act making appropriations for Govern- 
ment corporations and independent agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1948, and for other purposes. ii, 
637 pp. 

United States Membership in the World Health Organi- 
zation: Hearings before Subcommittee No. 5—National 
and International Movements of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, House of Representatives, 80th Cong., 1st 
sess., on H. J. Res. 161, a joint resolution providing for 
membership and participation by the United States in the 
World Health Organization and authorizing an appropria- 
tion therefor. June 13, 17, and July 3, 1947. iv, 124 pp. 

German Special Deposit Account: Hearing before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House 
of Representatives, 80th Cong., Ist sess., on H.R. 4043, a 
bill to change the order of priority for payment out of the 
German special deposit account and for other purposes. 
July 15, 1947. iii, 39 pp. 

Institute of Inter-American Affairs: Hearings before 
Subcommittee No. 4—State Department Organization and 
Personnel of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of 
Representatives, 80th Cong., 1st sess., on H.R. 4168, a 
bill to provide for the reincorporation of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, and for other purposes. June 20 
and 27, 1947. iv, 97 pp. 

Miscellaneous Bills: Hearings before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, House of Representatives, 80th Cong., 
1st sess., on bills referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. May 14, 15, and 16, 1947. viii, 248 pp. 

Amending Nationality Act of 1940: Hearings before Sub- 
committee on Immigration and Naturalization of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 80th 
Cong., Ist sess., on H.R. 2286, a bill to amend the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940. Serial No. 8: June 30, 1947. iii, 
43 pp. 

Authorizing the Transfer of a Portion of Fort Mc- 
Intosh, Laredo, Tex., to the United States Section, Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission: Hearings be- 
fore a Subcommittee of the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, House of Representatives, 
80th Cong., ist sess., on H.R. 2225, a bill authorizing the 
transfer to the United States section, International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission, by the War Assets Adminis- 
tration, of a portion of Fort McIntosh at Laredo, Tex., and 
certain personal property in connection therewith, without 
exchange of funds or reimbursement. May 16, 1947. iii, 
23 pp. 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program: Hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 80th Cong., Ist sess., on the operation of the 
Trade Agreements Act and the proposed International 
Trade Organization. Part II: April 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 
22, 28, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, May 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, 1947. 
xiii, pp. 301-1731. 

Sugar Situation: Hearings before Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, 80th 
Cong., 1st sess. January 21, 1947. iii, 82 pp. 








Cbontents 


The United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies 


CITEJA and the Legal Committee of ICAO. 
Article by Stephen Latchford 

U.S. Delegation to First Meeting of Legal 
Committee of ICAO 

U.N. Documents: A Selected sae le 

South American and South Atlantic Regional 
Air Navigation Meetings of ICAO. Arti- 
cle by Percy de F. Warner 


Economic Affairs 
U.S. Delegations to Statistical Conferences . 


General Policy 
U.S. Relations With Brazil. By the Presi- 


ent 
Continued Protest Against Stifling of Opposi- 
tion in Bulgaria. U.S. Note to Soviet 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Soviet Notes Rejecting Plan for Reopening of 
Dairen to International Trade 
Eugene H. Clay Joins AMAG . 


Inter-American Conference for Mainte- 
nance of Continental Peace and Security 


Economic Rehabilitation Is Collective Re- 
sponsibility. By the President ; 

Successful Conclusion of Inter-American 
Conference. Joint Address by the Sec- 
retary of State and the President Pro 
Tempore of the Senate 


Occupation Matters 


Reduction of Japanese Industrial War 
Potential 

Soviet Objections to Industrial Plan for 
Rubr Refuted. Exchan 
Between U.S. and U.S.S. 


international Information and 

Cultural Affairs 

Tenth International Conference on Public 
Education, Geneva, Switzerland, July 
14-19, 1947. Article by Galen Jones. . 

Public Opinion and World Affairs. 
Assistant Secretary Benton 

U.S. Professors To Visit Mexico and Peru. . 

Plan for Agreement on International Freedom 
of Information: 

Press, Radio, and Motion Picture Indus- 


Letter to Assistant Secretary Benton From 
Publisher of Chicago Times. . . 
Draft of a Treaty on Freedom of Infor- 


Treaty Information 
Proclamation of Whaling Protocols... . 


The Department 


George C. McGhee Departs for Survey of 
Greek-Turkish Aid Program 
Charles E. Saltzman Sworn In as Assistant 


The Foreign Service 

U.S. and Sweden Raise Legations to 
Embassies 

Publications 

“The U.S. and Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
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Stephen Latchford, author of the article on CITEJA and the Legal 


Committee of ICAO, is a specialist on air law matters in the Depart- 
ment of State. He was chairman of the U.S. Section of CITEJA and 
an adviser to the U.S. Delegations to the Assembly of PICAO and 
the First Assembly of ICAO. For other articles by Mr. Latchford, 
see BULLETIN of May 19, 1946, p. 835, and Nov. 17, 1946, p. 879. 

Percy de F. Warmer, author of the article on the South American and 
South Atlantic Regional Meetings of the ICAO, is Civil Air Attaché 
at the American Embassy at Rio de Janeiro and served as adviser 
to the United States Delegation at both regional meetings. 

Galen Jones, author of the article on the 10th International Con- 
ference on Public Education, is Director of the Division of Secondary 
Education in the United States Office of Education. Mr. Jones served 
as Chairman of the U.S. Delegation to the Conference. 
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